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PEACE  AND  WAR 

By  “  Augur  ” 

“This  country,”  said  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  the 
House,  “has  a  short  time  during  which  it  can  rest  abso¬ 
lutely  assured  that  no  war  will  overtake  it  during  a  certain 
limited  number  of  years.” 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
one  will  not  find  a  better  and  a  more  concise  statement  of 
the  position  of  affairs  in  Europe.  The  world  has  not  been 
able  to  rule  out  war  as  an  element  of  human  existence. 
The  last  bloodletting  brought  for  a  time  prostration  and 
disgust,  but  time  is  already  busy  obliterating  these  traces 
of  the  great  struggle.  Governments  and  nations  must 
employ  the  respite  to  strengthen  the  peace  by  raising  every 
possible  obstacle  to  a  renewal  of  bloodshed.  One  is  not 
necessarily  an  alarmist  therefore  if  one  says  that  this  end 
is  served  best  by  an  open  discussion  of  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  now  presents  itself. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  specialist  the  war  was  not 
brought  to  its  logical  ending — neither  from  the  operative 
nor  from  the  technical  points  of  view.  On  the  day  of  the 
Armistice  of  1918  the  decisive  stage  was  only  just  about 
to  begin;  while  in  Northern  Flanders  Anglo-French  forces 
were  driving  the  Germans  and  attracting  to  themselves 
all  that  was  left  of  Ludendorff’s  energy,  a  Franco- 
American  mass,  of  overpowering  strength,  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  debouch  in  Lorraine;  another  fortnight  would 
have  brought  an  irresistible  push  to  the  Rhine,  where  the 
Allies  would  have  arrived  before  the  retreating  Germans; 
there  would  then  have  taken  place  a  great  encirclement 
with  millions  of  prisoners  and  a  complete  wiping  out  of 
Germany’s  military  power.  No  doubt  would  have  been 
left  in  the  German  mind  of  who. were  the  victors  and  the 
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vanquished — the  Armistice  would  have  been  signed  in 
Cologne  or  even  in  Hanover. 

The  Armistice  of  1918  was  a  political  victory  for  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  but  in  the  military  sense  it 
was  a  setback.  M.  Poincare,  at  the  time  President  of  the 
Republic,  felt  this  keenly,  and  a  diplomat  who  on  the  day 
of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  was  passing  through  Paris 
was  told  by  him  :  “  There  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of— we 
have  lost  a  great  military  advantage.” 

Technically  the  situation  was  also  pregnant  with 
undisclosed  and  maturing  developments.  The  last  war 
is  astride  of  two  periods  in  the  history  of  military  art. 
One  by  one  old  methods  and  traditional  ideas  had  been 
destroyed  and  new  conceptions  had  taken  their  place. 
The  idea  of  the  preponderance  of  man  power  was 
gradually  pushed  into  the  background  by  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  industrial  technique.  At  the 
Armistice  warfare  had  just  begun  to  emerge  into  a  period 
of  industrial  development.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1918  the  number  of  men  in  the  French  infantry 
had  decreased  by  30  per  cent.,  not  only  through  losses, 
but  mainly  because  they  had  been  withdrawn  and  placed 
in  the  special  services. 

Soldiers  are  essentially  conservative  and  accept  logical 
developments  with  considerable  delay.  Be  it  said  that 
nations  pay  for  this  delay  in  blood.  At  the  Armistice  the 
Allied  air  forces  were  on  the  eve  of  a  transformation  which 
would  have  made  Berlin  a  part  of  the  battle  front.  The 
new  swift  tanks  were  only  just  coming  into  their  own,  and 
the  delayed  fuse  had  barely  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Gas  warfare  was  preparing  for  sensational  developments. 
‘The  technical  character  of  the  battlefield  was  on  the  point 
of  being  entirely  transformed  when  the  Armistice  arrived. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  specialist  from  getting 
an  inkling  of  the  new  type  of  warfare  which  would  be  used 
in  the  future. 

One  illustration  only  of  what  this  menacing  future  may 
bring.  In  the  spring  of  1918  the  American  chemical  ser¬ 
vice  was  beginning  the  fabrication  of  a  new  gas  named 
after  its  inventor,  the  Lewisite.  The  Armistice  intervened 
just  when  mass  production  was  about  to  be  started. 
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Lewisite  was  not  employed  on  the  battlefield,  and  all  the 
quantity  prepared  was  carefully  dumped  into  the  ocean. 
But  the  official  estimate  was  that  fifty  aeroplanes  carrying 
two  tons  of  Lewisite  bombs  each  could  effectively  poison 
the  whole  population  of  New  York.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  war  German  gases  were  also  becoming  very  deadly. 
For  example,  in  November,  1917,  an  infantry  group  of 
216  men  lost  in  a  few  minutes  50  dead  and  had  160 
evacuated,  of  whom  80  succumbed  later.  Out  of  the  total 
loss  of  the  American  Army  in  France,  75,000  (27  per  cent.) 
were  the  victims  of  gas. 

It  is  this  peep  into  the  future  given  us  which  is  so 
terrifying.  It  explains  the  French  apprehension.  The 
public  cannot  get  over  its  surprise  at  the  attitude  of  the 
French,  who,  immensely  strong  at  present,  yet  speak  of 
the  menace  of  a  Germany  which  has  been  defeated  and  to 
a  great  extent  disarmed.  But  what  the  French  fear  is  not 
the  growing  disproportion  in  numbers  or  the  indisputed 
existence  of  the  spirit  of  revenge  in  Germany.  If  they  had 
a  guarantee  that  war  in  the  future  will  be  on  the  lines  of 
1914-1917,  they  would  not  discuss  a  German  danger  for 
generations  to  come.  But  it  is  the  possibility  of  a  new  form 
of  warfare,  coupled  with  the  avowed  German  thirst  for 
revenge,  which  makes  them  place  security  above  other  con¬ 
siderations.  In  their  eyes  the  secret  German  laboratory 
near  Berlin,  where  bearded  professors  investigate  war 
inventions,  is  more  dangerous  than  illegal  stores  of  arms 
or  secret  military  societies.  After  1870,  as  is  shown  by 
official  documents,  the  Germans  were  aw'are  of  the  French 
manche  idea;  they  considered  it  natural  and  treated  it 
with  a  degree  of  condescending  commiseration.  This, 
because  they  did  not  apprehend  on  the  part  of  France  any 
unexpected  departure  in  organised  warfare  which  could 
I  place  them  at  a  disadvantage.  But  after  1918  France 
views  the  German  spirit  of  revenge  with  alert  suspicion 
because  she  knows  the  resources  which  German  industries 
can  place  at  the  disposal  of  modern  methods  of  warfare. 

The  Versailles  Treaty  foresees  a  moment  when  after  a 
period  of  time  the  situation  on  the  Rhine  will  be  finally 
idjusted.  Paragraphs  42,  43,  and  44  establish  to  the  east 
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of  the  French  frontier  a  zone  in  which  Germany  is 
deprived  of  the  right  to  build  fortresses,  to  maintain 
troops,  or  to  prepare  a  mobilisation.  This  zone  embraces 
the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  a  band  of 
fifty  kilometres  on  the  right  bank.  For  the  specialist  these 
paragraphs  are  all-important.  With  the  methods  which 
existed  before  the  war  and  through  the  major  part  of  it 
such  a  band  of  neutralised  territory  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  sudden  conflagration.  But  with  the  new  methods,  which 
had  only  begun  to  emerge  towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  existence  of  the  neutralised  territory  is  not  by  itself  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  sudden  attack,  especially  if 
one  considers  the  resources  of  the  air  service. 

Before  considering  the  constructive  proposals  which  are 
called  for  by  the  facts  as  stated,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
yet  another  circumstance,  which  may  be  disputed  by 
politicians,  but  is  axiomatic  for  the  soldier :  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  interests  of  British  defence  it  is  irrelevant 
if  a  German  invasion  of  France  is  the  result  of  aggressive 
designs  or  is  a  means  of  defence.  The  fact  of  the 
approach  of  an  active  military  force  to  the  Channel  con¬ 
stitutes  a  menace  to  ourselves.  The  German  military 
menace  to  Britain  has  already  been  a  palpable  fact.  The 
race  to  the  sea  in  1914,  the  bitter  fight  for  the  Channel 
ports  and  the  submarine  menace  of  Zeebrugge  cannot  be 
forgotten.  With  modern  methods  of  warfare  and  with 
those  which  are  evidently  coming,  the  presence  of  a 
German  force  in  Calais  would  oblige  us  to  evacuate 
Government  and  Parliament  from  London  without  an 
hour’s  delay.  At  present  it  is  the  swarms  of  P^rench  air¬ 
planes,  the  tanks  of  France,  her  powerful  batteries  and  her 
industrialised  infantry  which  lie  between  us  and  possible 
danger.  From  a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  a  German 
invasion  of  France  cannot  leave  us  indifferent,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  single  German  warplane  over  the  neutralised 
territory  of  the  Rhineland  should  be  a  call  to  arms. 

This  is  said  allowing  that  the  following  presumptions 
are  correct:  (i)  that  the  military  might  of  France  is  not 
directed  against  this  country;  (2)  that  at  present  the 
French  military  barrage  is  a  real  advantage;  and  (3) 
that  the  appearance  of  a  successful  German  force  near 
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the  Channel  constitutes  for  us  a  menace.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  politician  the  position  may  be  different. 
For  example,  he  may  want  to  take  into  account  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  French  menace.  But  such  a  supposition  would 
not  invalidate  anything  essential  in  what  is  put  forward 
in  this  essay. 

The  Yellow  Book  published  by  M.  Poincare  on  the 
question  of  security  opens  with  the  Note  of  Marshal  Foch 
of  January  loth,  1919,  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  For  the  specialist  this 
Note  remains  the  important  document,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  exchanged  later  is  of  small  value.  Marshal 
Foch  explains  that  the  Rhine  is  needed,  not  as  a  French 
territorial  limit,  but  as  a  military  barrier.  He  does 
not  care  how  this  end  is  achieved,  and  declares  his 
readiness  to  accept  the  mandate  of  a  really  democratic 
League  of  Nations  furnished  with  sufficient  physical  force 
to  give  effect  to  its  decrees.  The  pacts  of  guarantee 
signed  by  France  with  the  United  States  and  with  Great 
Britain  were  a  means  to  this  end.  And  there  can  be  no 
illusion  that  if  these  instruments  had  been  ratified  they 
would  have  constituted  a  formal  recognition  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  Allies  to  strike  against  any  German  invasion. 

Marshal  Foch  and  the  French  school  of  military  thought 
believe  that  with  modern  methods  of  warfare  the  old  rule 
of  the  offensive  being  the  best  defensive  holds  good.  The 
side  which  gets  in  the  swiftest  and  strongest  blow  stands 
to  win,  according  to  probability.  If  we  desire  to  bind 
the  French  to  a  defensive  attitude,  defensive  not  only  in 
spirit,  but  in  execution,  we  are  increasing  their  risk  so 
much  and  taking  upon  ourselves  a  responsibility  so  great, 
that  the  compensation  to  be  given  is  beyond  our  real 
means.  Admitting  that  this  is  true,  we  discover  two 
things :  (i)  if  a  war  happens  (not  that  we  want  it),  the  first 
stage  will  be  a  race  between  the  combatants  for  the  Rhine 
to  obtain  a  tactical  superiority;  and  (2)  at  this  period 
France  will  be  left  to  her  own  resources. 

From  the  result  of  the  race  for  the  Rhine  will  depend 
which  side  is  to  suffer  the  greater  damage  to  its  territory. 
The  war  may  be  won  and  lost  in  this  race  to  the  Rhine. 
If  the  French  are  successful  they  will  drench  the  Ruhr 
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with  gases,  destroy  the  great  works  with  bombs,  and  thus 
annihilate  the  principal  source  of  warlike  industrial 
I  supply  in  Germany.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  lose  the  race, 

j  all  one  can  say  is  that  only  a  miracle  can  then  save  Paris 

I  from  ruin  and  the  railway  junctions  in  eastern  France 

from  destruction.  Warlike  operations  would  develop  with 
I  such  rapidity  because  of  air  tactics  that  British  interven- 

I  tion,  even  if  not  hampered  by  political  considerations,  as 

in  the  first  week  of  the  war  in  1914,  will  be  delayed.  Thus 
I  we  find  two  important  elements  of  the  situation :  French 

=  defensive  action  by  a  swift  offensive  and  France  left 

1  alone  to  fight  during  the  first  days  of  a  conflict. 

The  objection  may  be  offered  that  through  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  she 
}  will  not  be  in  a  condition  where  she  can  oppose  to  France 

i  the  numbers,  armament,  aircraft,  etc.,  necessary  to  start 

i  a  war.  People  are  apt  to  think  that  Germany  is  bound 

I  for  ever  by  the  Treaty,  but  in  fact  she  will  be  freed  from 

i  most  of  the  bonds  imposed  by  it  in  1950  and  possibly 

I  much  earlier. 

I  One  must  insist  that  what  has  been  said  above  is  not 

an  alarmist  prediction,  but  a  matter-of-fact  discussion  of 

Ian  eventual  possibility.  The  remark  that  a  soldier  must 
not  discuss  a  question  depending  on  the  general  situation 
until  the  politicians  have  come  to  an  agreement  cannot 
i  apply-  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  the  soldier  who  is 

called  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  politician.  In  1911  the 
British  and  the  French  Governments  had  not  bound  them¬ 
selves  yet  by  any  formal  treaty.  But  authority  was  given 
to  the  respective  staffs  to  work  out  the  scheme  of  an 
agreement.  Then  took  place  the  famous  meeting  between 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  General  Dubail.  In  the  minutes 
■  of  this  meeting  one  finds  the  following  important  sentence: 
“  Essential  questions  were  elucidated  and  the  indis¬ 
pensable  preparatory  measures  were  forecasted  which 
would  become  necessary  to  insure,  if  need  be,  an  efficient 
I  co-operation  of  the  Allied  armies  under  the  best  condi¬ 

tions.”  This  historic  agreement  dealt  with  the  following 
'  questions: — (i)  Composition  of  the  British  expeditionary 

I  force;  (2)  transport  by  sea;  (3)  dislocation  in  Fren(i 

territory;  (4)  railway  transport;  (5)  zone  of  concentration 
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and  operative  time-table;  and  (6)  commissariat  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  Governments  entered  into  a  formal  agree¬ 
ment.  Only  later,  when  these  plans  had  matured,  in 
September,  1912,  Earl  Grey  (then  Sir  Edward  Grey)  and 
Monsieur  P.  Gambon,  French  Ambassador,  exchanged 
the  correspondence  which  laid  down  that  in  case  of  need 
the  two  Governments  would  examine  the  question  of 
common  action  “  to  prevent  an  attack  and  to  preserve 
peace.”  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  Governments 
would  then  take  into  consideration  the  plans  elaborated 
by  their  military  staffs.  Military  specialists  are  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  national  armies  are  maintained,  not  for  the 
ultimate  object  of  making  war,  but  for  ensuring  peace. 
And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  they  approach  the  solution  of 
military  problems. 

An  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  of  European  security 
generally  and  of  the  security  of  peace  on  the  Rhine  espe¬ 
cially  would  be  that  the  principal  European  frontiers 
should  be  like  the  one  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  A  line  unguarded  except  by  police  and  customs 
officers,  unfortified  and  nevertheless  respected :  what 
could  be  better  than  this.^  But  applied  to  Europe 
this  desirable  solution  becomes  impossible  unless 
one  achieves  not  only  complete  disarmament  but  stamps 
out  also  the  militaristic  spirit  of  the  peoples.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  ideal  is  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Spain.  But  after  all  it  is  not  the  existence  of  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  which  is  principally  responsible  for 
this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  but  the  intense  battering 
which  was  inflicted  for  several  generations  upon  the  military 
might  of  Spain,  and  which  has  left  it  quite  debilitated. 
Senile  debility  cannot  be  taken  as  equal  to  a  reasoned 
abstinence.  In  the  heyday  of  the  Triple  Alliance — to  be 
precise,  in  1887 — Italy,  backed  by  Germany  and  Austria, 
was  successful  in  bringing  Spain  into  an  alliance  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
point  of  this  alliance  was  directed  against  France,  but  it 
fell  through  in  1891  because  Italy  wanted  the  treaty  to  be 
published  to  bind  Spain  definitely  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  Spain  refused  because  she  feared  France’s  displeasure. 

The  frontiers  of  Switzerland  also  are  not  a  good 
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example.  To  maintain  their  neutrality  the  Federation  is 
forced  to  have  a  perfectly  organised  and  numerous  national 
militia.  Wherever  one  looks  in  Europe  one  sees  arma¬ 
ments  and  guards  and  rights  maintained  by  physical  force. 
It  is  not  under  such  circumstances  that  a  solution  may  be 
found  which  is  ideally  right  but  is  practically  inapplicable. 

The  League  of  Nations,  if  it  could  be  made  to  embrace 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  i.e.,  also  Germany  and  Russia, 
could  become  the  pan-European  Peace  Federation  through 
which  all  contentious  questions  could  be  solved,  or  at 
least  with  the  assistance  of  which  sudden  conflagrations 
could  be  prevented.  If  a  general  mutually  binding  pact 
of  guarantee  could  be  brought  about  under  which  the  forces 
of  the  members  of  the  League  would  be  automatically 
turned  against  the  State  who  went  to  war  without  having 
had  recourse  to  the  machinery  of  the  League’s  peace 
tribunal,  warlike  conflicts  In  Europe  would  become  rare 
indeed.  But  this  implies  the  necessity  for  the  League  of 
a  real  armed  force  which  could  be  used  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  the  peace  tribunal.  This  question  presents 
difficulties  which  seem  insurmountable  at  present,  and  in 
any  case  it  would  need  more  than  a  generation  to  get  the 
machinery  into  working  order.  In  addition,  there  is  yet 
another  practical  difficulty.  A  League  of  Nations  em¬ 
bracing  Russia  and  accompanied  by  the  pan-European 
pact  of  guarantee  mentioned  would  make  us  inevitably 
responsible  for  the  security  of  the  inter-State  frontiers  in 
the  eastern  part  of  our  continent.  Leaving  alone  the 
purely  political  difficulty  in  this  case,  the  objections  from  a 
military  point  of  view  to  a  similar  commitment  are  of  the 
most  weighty  nature,  as  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  accepted 
British  policy. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  seems  to  follow  that 
a  practical  solution  has  to  be  sought  for  on  a  less  ambitious 
scale.  It  lies  somewhere  in  a  happy  interposition  between 
inflated  French  armaments  and  potential  German  ability 
to  seek  revenge.  In  other  words.  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany  have  to  be  brought  together  in  a  working 
arrangement  which  would  allow  France  to  reduce  her 
armed  forces  and  would  make  Germany  give  guarantees 
and  not  only  assurances  of  her  pacific  intentions.  Now  we 
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have  reduced  the  problem  to  its  bedrock  formula.  For  in 
the  reduction  of  French  armaments  is  the  key  to  European 
pacification.  To  arrive  at  a  practical  solution  one  must 
take  the  formula  to  pieces,  deal  with  each  of  the  elements 
separately,  and  then  bring  the  results  to  one  denominator. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  German  guarantees  of  pacifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  suggestion  of  a 
complete  annihilation  of  German  industries  as  a  potential 
source  of  warlike  supplies.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  German  spirit  of  revenge  can  be  destroyed 
simply  by  treaties  or  other  diplomatic  documents,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  long  as  there  are  yet  millions  of  men  who  have 
seen  military  service.  Bismarck  said  of  the  French  that 
their  Government  would  certainly  give  full  assurances  of 
its  peaceful  intentions,  but  that  only  time  could  change 
the  nation.  The  same  applies  to  Germany  now,  and  it  must 
be  our  object  to  make  revenge  impossible  for  a  number  of 
years  or  even  of  generations  sufficient  to  let  the  feeling 
die  out  completely.  This  can  be  achieved  only  in  one 
manner:  to  let  the  Germans  be  convinced  that  British 
military  might  by  land,  and  especially  by  sea  and  by  air, 
stands  with  the  French,  and  can  be  brought  into  action 
at  a  moment’s  notice. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  part  of  our  formula.  If  we 
simply  stand  by  the  side  of  F  ranee  without  obtaining  from 
her  a  disarmament  proportionate  with  the  security  we  are 
giving  her  we  have  gained  nothing.  Therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  an  all-round  reduction  of  French  arma¬ 
ments.  In  this  manner  the  pacification  of  Germany  and 
the  demobilisation  of  France  dovetail  one  into  the  other. 
But  from  the  military  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  ask  for  a  French  demobilisation  unless  we 
definitely  bind  ourselves  to  a  forceful  and  watchful  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  German  spirit  of  revenge.  From  the 
military  point  of  view  it  is  not  important  what  form  the 
'igme  of  the  Rhineland  will  finally  receive.  But  no 
settlement  with  our  participation  is  possible  unless  we 
either  hold  the  W acht  am  Rhein  together  with  the  French 
Army  or  alternatively  give  the  French  every  possible 
advantage  if  the  race  for  the  Rhine  becomes  necessary, 
i  VOL.  CXV.  N.S.  Z  * 
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From  the  military  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  complete  isolation  of  Great  Britain.  Plans  could  be  laid 
accordingly,  and  we  would  remain  watchfully  observant 
while  the  French  airplanes  carry  to  Berlin  the  ultimative 
demand  of  final  disarmament  which  the  Germans  could 
not  disobey.  But  if  one  is  asked  to  make  plans  for  the 
pacification  of  Europe  with  British  assistance  and  with  the 
avoidance  of  bloodshed  except  as  the  ultimate  resort  it  is 
impossible  to  envisage  a  combination  with  a  weak 
Germany  against  France  in  her  present  strength. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  in  his  idealism,  wants  a 
watchful  Britain  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  evildoer  who 
will  dare  to  break  the  peace  without  having  had  recourse 
to  the  machinery  of  the  League.  Not  only  are  we  not 
strong  enough  to  play  the  part  of  such  an  arbiter,  but  such 
an  attitude  would  in  the  end  force  us  to  undertake  new 
armaments.  These  would  call  for  further  arming  on  the 
part  of  other  States,  and  this  is  the  last  thing  which  should 
happen.  A  more  practical  solution  is  that  proposed  in  this 
essay:  a  firm  stand  wdth  France  against  the  slightest 
attempt  of  Germany  to  arm  for  revenge  and  a  firm 
insistence  on  French  disarmament.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  peace  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  at  least  from  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  modern 
warfare.  This  peace  would  permit  the  League  of  Nations 
to  be  gradually  strengthened  and  extended  to  other  States 
so  that  later  it  could  have  a  real  chance  of  preventing  war 
and  taking  the  place  of  the  proposed  Franco-British- 
German  arrangement. 

It  will  be  objected  that  in  this  scheme  Germany  is  not 
treated  as  an  equal.  This  is  true,  and  it  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  for  Germany’s  own  good.  If  she  were  treated  as  an 
equal  it  would  be  necessary  to  demand  from  her  an  active 
guarantee  of  the  peace  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  she 
could  not  undertake  without  increased  armaments.  In 
this  manner  the  danger  of  a  conflict  with  France  would 
be  renewed  and  French  disarmament  made  difficult 
There  are  no  perfect  formulas,  as  there  can  be  no  solu¬ 
tions  equally  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This  fact  one 
must  always  take  into  account. 
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A  Dialogue  Between 

BERNARD  SHAW  and  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON 

I 

A  room  at  lo,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London.  Time, 
February  ist,  1924.  Shaw's  biographer,  Archibald 
Henderson,  tall,  smooth  shaven,  of  blond  complexion,  is 
mmining  intently  a  magnificent  photograph  of  Einstein 
on  the  bookcase.  On  a  chair  lie  two  volumes  of  the  / talian 
translation  of  Shaw's  plays.  Against  one  wall  Mrs.  Shaw's 
writing  bureau,  roofed  like  a  motor  car,  bears  Rodin's  bust 
of  Shaw  in  bronze.  Around  arc  portraits  of  Nietzsche, 
Strindberg  and  Descartes,  Shavian  cartoons  by  Max 
Beerbohm,  landscapes  by  F landrin  and  Sartorio,  drawings 
by  Rodin,  Sargent  and  Rothenstein,  a  Whistler  etching, 
and  some  reproductions  of  work  by  Philip  W ebb  and 
Albrecht  Diirer.  Enter  hurriedly,  briskly  rubbing  his 
hands,  his  face  wreathed  in  friendly  smiles,  a  tall  man 
dressed  in  brown — unmistakably  the  great  dramatist  and 
critic  of  world  affairs,  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  two 
men  greet  each  other  heartily. 

Henderson  :  Well !  well !  well !  My  dear  Shaw,  it*s 
bully  to  see  you  again  after  a  round  dozen  of  years.  And 
how  well  you  look !  I  suspect  Sir  Almroth  Wright  has 
taken  a  cue  from  Back  to  M ethuselah  and  conferred  upon 
you  the  O.L. — Order  of  Longevity.  Why,  when  I  saw 
you  last  you  were — shall  I  say? — lank;  your  face  was 
unbelievably  white,  and  your  beard  unmistakably  red. 
To-day  you  are — shall  I  say? — heavy;  your  hair  is  snow 
white,  it  is  true,  but  your  face  is  unbelievably  ruddy.  The 
change  is  very  becoming.  I  can  almost  believe  you  have 
forsworn  your  Puritanism  and  Vegetarianism  and  become 
Chesterton’s  most  ardent  disciple.  Ah !  I  guess  the 
nddle !  You  have  had  the  Steinach  operation. 
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Shaw  :  My  dear  Henderson,  when  you  saw  me  last  I 
was  ten  stone  ten  in  my  bath.  I  am  now  ten  stone  seven 
The  change  is  in  you :  you  keep  your  figure ;  but  you  are 
heavier  and  much  more  impressive.  I  used  not  to  believe 
that  you  were  a  mathematician  and  an  academic  pan¬ 
jandrum:  I  perceive  now  that  I  must  treat  you  with 
respect;  so  restrain  your  exuberant  youthfulness  as  much 
as  you  can  and  do  not  give  me  away  when  I  tell  people 
that  you  are  more  concerned  this  time  with  Einstein  than 
with  me.  Have  you  been  Steinached,  by  the  way? 

Henderson  :  No.  Newcastle  needs  no  briquettes.  And 
you? 

Shaw  :  No.  As  far  as  I  know  the  Steinach  operation 
has  produced  no  results  that  do  not  occur  spontaneously 
in  occasional  cases.  And  it  is  not  contended  by  Steinach 
or  his  American  followers  that  the  operation  has  been  more 
than  occasionally  successful.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
alleged  rejuvenations  do  not  prolong  life.  And  it  is 
longevity  that  interests  me  and  not  the  ghastly  prospect 
of  seeing  all  the  moribund  people  bustling  about  and 
pretending  to  be  gay  young  dogs.  The  prolongation  of 
life,  if  it  occurs,  will  occur  as  in  Back  to  M eilmselah,  and 
not  by  vasectomy  or  by  grafting  the  glands  of  young 
animals  on  old  men. 

Henderson  :  Just  the  same,  you  have  not  answered  my 
question.  I  have  heard  silly  stories  about  your  having 
written  “Finis”  to  your  career  as  a  dramatist  in  this 
colossal,  interminable  drama  of  five  plays  in  one,  Back  io 
Methuselah.  And  here  I  find  you  spryer  than  ever,  with 
cheeks  ruddy  as  a  winter  apple ;  perhaps  the  greatest  play 
of  your  life  has  just  been  magnificently  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage  in  my  country,  and  you  are 
evidently  preparing  to  begin  your  career  as  a  dramatist 
all  over  again.  The  secret  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  So 
be  a  good  fellow  and  tell  me  how  you  succeeded  in 
remaining  so  youthful  ? 

Shaw  :  I  don’t.  I  look  my  age ;  and  I  am  my  age.  It 
is  the  other  people  who  look  older  than  they  are.  What 
can  you  expect  from  people  who  eat  corpses  and  drink 
spirits  ? 
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Henderson  :  So  you  mean  that  as  a  challenge  ?  Don’t 
you  know,  my  dear  G.  B.  S.,  that  we  have  National  Pro¬ 
hibition  in  my  country  ?  Didn’t  Dame  Lloyd  George  say 
in  Chicago  not  long  ago  that,  after  the  noble  example  set 
by  the  United  States  (and  so  resolutely,  broken  by  her 
law-abiding  citizens  every  hour,  may  I  interpolate?), 
England  could  not  long  lag  behind?  After  whiskey, 
brandy,  light  wines  and  beers,  it  is  openly  prophesied  that 
later  we  may  well  expect  to  see  tobacco,  chewing  gum, 
candy  and  what-not  put  in  the  index.  Why  not  the  flesh 
of  the  dead  corpses  of  animals  as  well  ?  The  Socialist 
State  will  have  to  expropriate  Duke,  Wrigley,  Huyler, 
Armour  and  Swift,  and  that  is  too  expensive  an  experiment 
so  soon  after  the  W eltkrieg.  But  to  get  back  to  the  eternal 
question — Ponce  de  Leon’s  quest  of  the  fountain  of  youth 
—what,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  longevity? 

Shaw:  If  I  knew  I  should  not  be  what  I  am.  How 
often  must  I  repeat  that  such  a  discovery  as  the  secret  of 
longevity  would  change  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
man  who  discovered  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would 
be  in  effect  a  different  man.  Louis  XV.  said  :  A  pres  mot, 
ItdihigeT  I  said,  in  the  appendix  to  Man  and  Superman  : 
“Every  man  over  forty  is  a  scoundrel.”  Take  your 
Louis  XV.  and  your  man  just  turned  forty,  and  convince 
him  that  he  has  another  century  or  two  to  live.  Would 
Louis  have  let  things  slide  and  provoked  1789?  Would 
the  man  of  forty  bank  on  his  being  over  military  age  and 
hound  on  his  juniors  to  war?  It  is  the  time  ahead  of  a 
man  that  controls  him,  not  the  time  behind  him.  When  the 
secret  of  longevity  is  discovered,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
when  the  thing  occurs  without  being  less  a  secret  than  it 
is  at  present — I  am  67 ;  but  I  can’t  tell  you  the  secret  of 
being  67  any  more  than  you  can  tell  me  the  secret  of  being 
46— the  human  race  will  become  quite  different  to  our 
present  short-lived  mob. 

Henderson  :  Very  well,  have  it  your  own  way  :  I  believe 
you  always  do,  anyway.  In  any  case  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  and  to  be  back  in  England  again.  But  I  find  that,  as 
usual,  I  have  been  deceived  by  the  Press.  For  six  years 
it  has  been  dinned  into  my  ears  that  England  and  the 
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United  States  were  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  nations 
English-speaking  unions,  Sulgrave  institutions,  monuments 
and  memorials  to  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Walter  Hines 
Page,  the  Washington  Conference  for  Limitation  of 
Armaments,  and  what  not  testify  to  this  beautiful 
rapprochement.  But  all  my  old  friends  here — after 
greeting  me  warmly — soon  blurt  out :  “  Well,  Henderson 
if  you  want  brutal  frankness,  we  all  feel  that  Wilson  came 
over  here,  lured  us  into  the  League  of  Nations,  then 
deserted  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  leaving  us  to  ‘  hold  the 
bag,’  and  ‘got  away  with  the  swag,’”  To  all  of  which  1 
reply  that  our  failure  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  was 
a  matter  of  local  American  politics,  that  the  Irreconcil- 
ables  deliberately  “  ditched  ”  Wilson  for  party  advantage, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people  probably 
desire  to-day  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  and  would 
do  so  if  a  national  plebiscite  free  of  local  politics  could 
be  taken  on  the  question;  and  lastly — that  after  putting 
the  quietus  on  the  Central  Empires  and  sacrificing  incal¬ 
culable  blood  and  treasure  without  the  acquisition  of  a 
foot  of  territory,  the  United  States  is  reviled  like  a  yegg- 
man  for  “  going  off  with  the  swag  ”  because  she  is 
businesslike  enough  to  collect  the  debts  justly  due  to  her 
by  the  Allies.  One  prominent  Englishman  actually  told 
me  that  the  intelligentsia  in  Great  Britain  regretted  now 
that  the  United  States  ever  entered  the  World  War,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  mess  we  had  bequeathed  to  her  through 
our  ignoble  refusal  to  share  the  burdens  of  winning  the 
peace  !  Our  own  Ambassador,  Mr.  George  Harvey,  who 
has  but  recently  returned  home,  even  chose  to  denigrate 
the  crusading  spirit  of  his  own  countrymen  (for  which  he 
was  roundly  excoriated  in  the  American  Press,  irrespective 
of  party)  in  the  statement  in  a  speech  in  England  that 
Americans  went  into  the  World  War  not  to  save  Europe, 
but  to  save  their  own  skins  !  Do  you  believe  that  is  true? 

Shaw  :  No,  they  entered  it  to  take  Germany’s  scalp 
under  all  sorts  of  romantic  delusions  and  pretexts.  The 
Ku  Klux  Klan  lynches  and  flogs  and  tars-and-feathers 
because  it  likes  these  sports;  but  it  has  to  find  patriotic 
excuses  for  believing  that  negroes  should  be  outlawed. 
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Catholics  exterminated,  and  inconvenient  people  taught 
Klan  manners.  Americans  at  large  rushed  to  the  front 
because  they  wanted  to  fight,  to  indulge  in  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation,  to  see  the  Old  World,  to  escape  from  their 
homes  and  have  adventures  of  all  sorts,  to  strike  a  blow 
for  their  ideals,  and  to  prove  to  themselves  and  others  that 
they  were  not  cowards.  Also,  of  course,  because  they  could 
not  help  themselves.  But  under  all  these  heads  it  is  truer 
to  say  that  they  entered  the  war  to  risk  their  skins  than  to 
save  them.  Mr.  Harvey  gives  them  credit  for  more  horse 
sense  than  they  possessed.  But  in  modern  States  the 
people  have  no  choice.  They  are  told  they  are  at  war,  and 
must  go  to  the  trenches.  If  an  individual  American  objects 
on  the  ground  that  he  will  perhaps  be  shot  by  the  enemy 
the  reply  is  that  if  he  refuses  he  will  certainly  be  shot  by 
his  friends  at  dawn  next  day.  In  this  sense  Americans 
may  be  said  to  have  risked  their  skins  to  save  their  skins. 
But  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  volunteers  without 
compulsion,  as  there  were  at  first  in  England;  and  their 
personal  motives  cannot  be  disposed  of  as  mere  self- 
preservation.  The  psychology  of  war  is  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  that.  As  to  Wilson,  he  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  world  to  the  skies,  and  then  tumbled  headlong  with 
them  into  the  bottomless  pit.  War  fever  is  a  curious 
disease  and  very  infectious. 

Henderson:  You  interest  me  strangely — as  the  hero 
says  to  the  heroine  in  the  popular  novel.  But  we  have 
wandered  away  from  the  original  idea.  You  have  been 
execrated  for  publicly  asserting,  prior  to  the  Washington 
Conference,  that  England  wanted  to  fight  America. 
Perhaps  you  were  misquoted.  Like  Nietzsche,  you  are  a 
“good  European.”  May  I  ask  whether  you  would  like 
to  see  an  alliance  or  union  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  ? 

Shaw  :  People  should  execrate  me  for  things  I  have 
said,  not  for  the  things  that  fools  say  I  have  said.  I  think 
there  should  be  an  alliance  of  all  the  people  who  are 
psychologically  homogeneous  enough  to  share  one 
another’s  ideas.  A  common  language  certainly  makes  an 
alliance  easier;  though  you  must  not  forget  that  it  also 
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makes  quarrelling  easier.  The  Americans  and  Chinese 
may  utter  endless  insults  to  one  another  and  be  none  the 
worse,  because  neither  understands  the  other;  but  an 
American  insult  to  the  English  or  an  English  insult  to 
the  Americans  might  lead  to  a  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Anglo-American  relations  have  always  been  strained  for 
this  very  reason.  No  quarrels  are  as  frequent  and  angry 
as  family  quarrels.  Remember,  too,  that  an  alliance 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  much  more 
clearly  indicated  geographically  than  an  alliance  between 
Canada  and  the  British  Islands,  to  say  nothing  of  Canada 
and  British  East  Africa.  The  political  world  may  integrate 
on  geographic  rather  than  linguistic  lines.  An  alliance 
of  Germany,  France,  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  is  what  was  wanted  in  1913;  and  it  is  still  urgently 
needed,  in  spite  of  the  three  languages  involved.  Without 
it  there  can  be  no  real  peace  in  the  world. 

Henderson  :  Perhaps  the  best  interests  of  civilisation 
would  be  subserved,  not  by  an  alliance  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  but  by  the  entry  of  all  the  nations  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  note  that  your  Labour  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  advocates  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Germany  into  the  League.  President  Coolidge 
has  recently  categorically  announced — on  what  authority 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess — that  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  League  of  Nations  is  no  longer  an 
issue  before  the  American  people.  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Bok  has  recently  offered  a  prize  of  $100,000  for 
“  the  best  practical  plan  by  which  the  United  States 
may  co-operate  with  other  nations  to  achieve  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  world”;  and  of  the  22,165 
submitted  the  award  has  been  made  to  plan  1,469  of  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Levermore  by  the  Committee  of  Award,  com¬ 
posed  of  Elihu  Root,  Chairman,  James  G.  Harbord, 
Edward  M.  House,  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  Roscoe  Pound, 
William  Allen  White,  and  Brand  Whitlock.  A  feature  of 
the  plan  is  that  the  United  States  are  not  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations  as  at  present  constituted,  but  should 
extend  their  present  co-operation  with  the  League  and 
propose  participation  in  the  work  of  its  Assembly  and 
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Council  under  explicitly  specified  conditions  and  reserva¬ 
tions.  It  is  an  open  question — a  question  of  grave  im¬ 
port — whether  the  United  States  should  join  the  League 
of  Nations  as  at  present  constituted. 

Shaw  :  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  would  be  a  somewhat  less  glaring  imposture 
with  the  United  States  in  than  it  is  with  the  United  States 
out.  But  you  have  to  remember  that  the  United  States 
is  itself  a  League  of  Nations,  and  a  much  more  genuine 
and  psychologically  homogeneous  one  than  the  Geneva 
makeshift.  This  North  American  League  may  reasonably 
say  to  Europe :  “  Make  your  European  League  a  reality 
by  getting  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  we  may  then 
consider  how  far  the  North  American  League  can  co¬ 
operate  with  the  European  one.” 

Henderson  :  It  seems  to  me  that  your  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  MacDonald,  has  a  great  opportunity  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  in  history.  I  am  told  by  representative 
Germans  in  Berlin  that  were  the  question  (a  sentimental, 
not  a  practical  one)  of  desire  for  a  war  with  France  put 
to  the  vote  in  Germany  to-day,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  population  would  vote  for  it.  To  get  France  out  of 
the  Ruhr  and  to  make  a  rational  agreement  as  to  Germany’s 
resources  and  her  ability  to  pay  indemnities  and  repara¬ 
tions  is  the  first  step  to  world  peace.  To  allow  the  spirit 
of  La  Revanche  to  smoulder  on  in  Germany  until  it  bursts 
into  flame  would  be  an  international  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude.  What  is  the  way  out? 

Shaw  :  The  way  out  of  the  Ruhr  is  the  way  in, 
traversed  in  the  opposite  direction !  I  am  tired  of  saying 
that  plundering  and  kicking  the  enemy  to  death  when  he 
is  down  should  not  be  called  fine  names  like  Reparation 
and  Indemnity  and  the  like.  Germany  must  be  left  alone 
to  restore  herself ;  and  if  she  cannot  she  must  be  restored 
at  the  cost  of  the  conquerors.  Many  English,  French,  and 
Americans,  wounded  and  captured,  were  restored  to  health 
in  German  hospitals  by  German  nurses  and  doctors  at 
Germany’s  expense.  Many  Germans  were  equally  cared 
for  in  English,  French,  and  American  hospitals.  Why 
should  peace  be  more  unchristian  than  war?  Europe 
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cannot  afford  to  ruin  Germany.  That  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  Europe  cannot  afford  war;  but  having  indulgr-i 
in  that  extravagance,  all  the  less  can  she  afford  to  make 
matters  worse  by  refusing  to  stop  after  Germany  has 
thrown  down  her  arms.  One  would  think  she  might  have 
learnt  from  the  example — or  rather  the  warning — of  your 
big  Civil  War.  The  North  abused  its  victory  for  fifteen 
years,  and  then  had  to  admit  that  it  had  lost  a  great  deal 
and  gained  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  its  basest  spirits. 
The  Allies  have  abused  their  victory  infamously  for  six 
years,  and  are  being  pulled  up  with  a  much  shorter  turn. 
When  nations  proceed  against  one  another  by  civil  action 
in  a  supernational  court,  they  can  with  some  countenance 
ask  for  damages.  But  if  they  proceed  by  violence,  they 
must  take  knocks  as  w^ell  as  give  them.  Imagine  Car- 
pentier  suing  Dempsey  for  reparations !  The  whole 
business  is  too  silly  for  words.  No  doubt  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
in  history.  But  men  do  not  make  names  for  themselves 
in  history  by  seizing  opportunities  for  that  operation,  but 
by  doing  their  job  well,  history  or  no  history.  And  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  prosaic  job  in  this  case  is  to  take  quarrel¬ 
some  fools  and  knock  their  heads  together  until  they 
shut  up. 

Henderson  :  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
wholesale  elimination  in  Berlin  of  all  popular  reminders 
of  the  recent  Hohenzollern  regime.  It  is  true  that  the 
Democrats  and  Bolsheviks  have  shown  extraordinary  self- 
restraint  in  not  demolishing  the  Sieges  Alice ;  but  whereas 
the  windows  of  all  the  shops  and  bookstalls  are  filled  with 
pictures  and  busts  of  Frederick  the  Great,  there  is  no  trace 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  or  the  Kronprinz.  H ohenzollernismm 
ist  spurlos  versenkt.  The  great  soldier  Von  Ludendorff 
made  a  humiliatingly  abortive  Putsch  in  Bavaria  in  the 
interest  of  Rupprecht ;  and  militaristic  demonstrations 
seem  to  be  on  the  wane  in  Germany.  I  am  told  that  the 
democratic  Government  of  Ebert  is  now  accepted  in  good 
faith  by  the  people  generally.  There  still  exists  to  some 
extent  a  popular  delusion  in  England  and  the  United 
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States  that  the  German  people  believe  they  would  be 
better  off  under  a  monarchy. 

Shaw  :  It  is  quite  useless  to  discuss  the  question :  the 
monarchy  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  If  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Emperor  had  had  the  gumption  to  meet  the 
Russian  attack  singly,  leaving  their  undefended  backs  to 
the  honour  of  the  west,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  excuse 
France  could  have  found  for  falling  on  them;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  neither  England  nor  the  United  States  could  have 
joined  her  in  such  a  betrayal  of  civilisation.  ’  But  mili¬ 
tarism  had  half  terrified,  half  excited  these  monarchs  out 
of  their  wits,  as  it  always  does ;  and  they  tried  to  fight  the 
whole  world  without  sufficient  preparation  to  take  Liege  in 
the  few  hours  which  were  all  they  had  to  spare  if  they  were 
to  get  to  Paris  in  a  fortnight.  Imperial  monarchy  cannot 
survive  defeat ;  and  the  republics  which  take  its  place  have 
to  learn  to  govern  as  best  they  can.  They  are  still,  by 
the  way,  making  a  horrible  mess  of  it. 


[To  be  continued!) 
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By  “  Aryan  ” 

I 

From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  assumed 
control  of  the  Foreign  Office  his  admirers  announced  to 
a  somewhat  anxious  country  that  a  new  era  had  begun  in 
the  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Trans¬ 
parent  honesty  was  to  substitute  diplomatic  cunning. 
“  Clever  despatches  ”  were  to  be  replaced  by  a  superior 
psychological  insight.  A  new  idealism  was  to  triumph 
over  the  bloodstained  materialism  of  the  war-tainted 
politicians,  and  the  League  of  Nations  was  to  become  a 
living  force,  with  Mr.  MacDonald  himself  as  the  supreme 
architect  of  peace  in  Europe.  Nor  were  these  expectations 
confined  only  to  members  of  the  Labour  movement. 
Thinking  men  of  all  parties,  alarmed  by  the  wave  of  gross 
materialism  which  since  the  war  has  submerged  all  Europe, 
hoped  vaguely  for  some  change  for  the  better  from  the 
advent  to  power  of  a  man  who  had  not  feared  to  suffer 
for  his  ideals.  Except  in  the  eyes  of  a  few  implacables, 
Mr.  MacDonald  was  no  longer  a  traitor.  It  was  gradually 
recognised  that  his  declaration  of  pacifism  during  the  war 
had  been  inspired  by  a  certain  moral  courage.  In  the 
sphere  of  foreign  affairs  things  could  not  be  worse.  Mr. 
MacDonald,  therefore,  was  to  be  given  every  chance. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  has  already  experienced 
the  embarrassments  of  a  too  perfervid  admiration,  and  he 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  difficulties 
which  surround  the  European  situation  are  not  to  be  solved 
in  a  day.  He  has  made,  however,  an  excellent  start.  He 
brings  to  his  task  a  mental  equipment  which  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  energy  and 
his  capacity  for  work  exceed  even  Lord  Curzon’s,  and  in 
the  few  weeks  during  which  he  has  been  at  the  Foreign 
Office  he  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence,  not  only 
of  that  Department,  but  also  of  a  large  number  of  his 
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countrymen  outside  it.  He  has  created  an  optimistic 
atmosphere — an  achievement  which  is  in  itself  a  remark¬ 
able  tribute  to  the  charm  of  his  personality.  And  yet  where 
are  the  concrete  grounds  for  this  optimism?  In  the  light 
of  the  failures  of  previous  Governments,  can  one  believe 
that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  capable  of  improving  the  present 
state  of  Europe?  The  cynic  who  judges  only  by  results 
will  point  out  that  with  the  exception  of  the  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Government  Mr.  MacDonald  has  accomplished 
nothing  which  might  not  have  been  accomplished  by  his 
predecessors.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  statement.  Mr. 
MacDonald  cannot  perform  miracles,  and  it  is  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  the  desires  of  his  supporters  will 
outrun  his  own  performance.  Recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  however,  is  a  courageous  step  and  is,  at  any 
rate,  an  improvement  on  the  former  policy  of  boycott  and 
laissez-faire.  It  has  already  produced  tangible  results  and 
holds  out  some  promise  for  the  future.  As  an  honest 
attempt  to  solve  a  baffling  problem,  it  has  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  approval  even  in  circles  which  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Labour  Party. 

The  fact  that  the  recognition  of  Russia  has  been 
accepted,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  at  least  with  relief,  by 
the  British  public  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Bolshevik  bogey.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  man  in  the 
street  is  no  longer  frightened  by  the  spectre  of  world 
revolution.  He  has  lost  interest  in  the  Bolshevik  as  a  full- 
blooded  revolutionary,  and  as  a  newspaper  sensation  the 
terror  has  begun  to  pall.  If  the  Russian  problem  interests 
him  at  all,  he  is  attracted  by  its  commercial  aspect,  recog¬ 
nising  vaguely  that  no  real  trade  recovery  can  take  place 
in  a  community  of  European  States  from  which  one  of  the 
most  important  has  been  excluded.  He  is  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  a  timid  approval  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  Note, 
and,  having  grown  accustomed  to  Mr.  Krassin  as  a  trade 
commissioner,  he  will  not  be  unduly  alarmed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Rakovsky  as  an  Ambassador.  In  this  his 
instincts  are  prompted  by  sound  common  sense. 

A  settlement  with  Russia,  however,  is  not  to  be  achieved 
merely  by  recognition,  which  in  itself  may  mean  all  things 
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or  nothing  at  all.  The  negotiations  which  are  taking 
place  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Soviet 
representatives  will  soon  reveal  whether  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  good  will  on  both  sides  to  ensure  a  satisfactory 
working  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  As  these 
negotiations  are  likely  to  prove  more  delicate,  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  more  protracted  than  most  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
supporters  imagine,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  briefly 
the  real  significance  of  recognition  in  its  moral,  political, 
and  economic  aspects. 

II 

Although  practically  all  the  most  implacable  opponents 
of  the  Soviet  Government  base  their  hatred  of  it  on  moral 
grounds,  the  moral  objections  to  recognition  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable.  Moral  standards  vary  in  different  countries 
and  in  each  country  from  generation  to  generation.  An 
honest  financier  may  have  in  his  own  eyes  a  very  high 
standard  of  morality — a  standard  so  lofty  that  he  is  forced 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  live  up  to  it.  An  honest  Socialist 
may  have  an  equally  high  standard,  but  it  will  be  a  different 
standard,  and  in  the  eyes  of  each  other  these  two  men 
might  both  appear  as  immoral  and  unclean.  This  is  not 
meant  as  a  justification  of  the  atrocities  which  the 
Bolsheviks  have  committed.  It  is  useless,  however,  to 
judge  Russia  by  Western  standards,  and  there  is  a  deal  of 
hypocrisy  or  of  unclear  thinking  about  the  “  shaking  hands 
with  murder  ”  argument.  In  this  respect,  the  Government 
of  the  Tsars  was  far  from  guiltless,  and  to  be  consistent 
those  whose  standard  of  morality  is  offended  by  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Government  should  have  been  equally 
opposed  to  recognition  of  the  Tsarist  Government.  There 
is  more  than  a  suspicion  of  truth  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
statement  that,  “  had  the  White  counter-revolution  suc¬ 
ceeded,  it  would  have  been  just  as  tyrannical  and  quite 
as  bloody;  but  in  that  case  forgiveness  would  have  been 
easy  and  recognition  would  not  have  been  withheld.” 

It  is  a  different  matter  when  one  comes  to  consider 
the  political  consequences  of  recognition.  Here  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  opponents  are  divided  into  two  conflicting 
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groups,  one  of  which  accuses  him  of  recognising  a 
Government  which  had  been  held  together  by  one  man  and 
which  since  his  death  is  likely  to  crumble  at  any  moment, 
while  the  other  fears  that  he  is  playing  into  the  hands  of 
a  band  of  Machiavellian  plotters  who,  while  giving  nothing 
in  return,  will  welcome  recognition  as  an  additional  aid  to 
their  nefarious  plans  for  universal  revolution. 

As  far  as  the  first  group  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said 
with  some  justice  that  its  members  have  been  prophesying 
the  collapse  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  at  almost  every 
moment  of  the  last  six  years.  It  is  true  that  Lenin’s  death 
may  make  some  difference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia 
and  that  the  Bolshevik  ship  of  state  will  find  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  steer  a  course  now  that  it  has  lost  its  master- 
steersman.  The  Moscow  Government,  however,  has  taken 
root,  and  it  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  evident  that 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  is  far  more  likely  to  disappear  by  a 
process  of  gradual  evolution  than  by  any  sudden  upheaval. 
In  fact,  the  Bolsheviks  themselves  have  gone  through 
several  stages  of  evolution  since  they  came  into  power. 
Even  if  they  have  not  totally  abandoned  them,  they  have 
had  to  go  back  on  many  of  their  ideals,  and  the  Russia  of 
1924  is  a  very  different  country  from  the  Russia  of  1918. 
Now  that  Lenin  is  dead,  that  process  of  evolution  may 
develop  more  quickly,  and  recognition  is  more  likely  to 
expedite  than  to  retard  this  process.  Even  should  there 
be  a  convulsive  upheaval  ending  in  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  the  present  rulers  of  Russia,  nothing  is  less  likely  than 
that  they  should  be  replaced  by  a  Government  which  would 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  Governments  of  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  days.  All  evidence  from  Russia  itself  shows  that 
the  former  political  parties  have  no  influence  whatever  in 
Russia  itself,  and  that  their  various  resolutions  and  schemes 
about  the  future  state  of  Russia  find  little  sympathy  among 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  population.  Even  were 
the  Soviet  Government  to  disappear  within  a  few  months — 
an  event  which  is  highly  unlikely — it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
recognition  would  prejudice  British  interests  with  any 
future  Russian  Government. 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  on  more  difficult  ground  when  he 
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faces  his  opponents  of  the  second  group.  However 
ignorant  some  of  his  supporters  may  be — and  in  some 
cases  the  ignorance  is  abysmal — Mr.  MacDonald  himself 
is  well  aware  of  the  dangers  which  any  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Bolsheviks  must  involve.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect,  he  has  a  far  better  understanding  of  Bolshevik 
psychology  than  any  politician  in  England  or  any  member 
of  his  own  party.  Himself  an  intellectual,  well  versed  in 
Socialist  dialectics,  he  can  meet  the  Bolsheviks  on  their 
own  ground.  His  connection  with  the  Second  International 
has  given  him  a  practical  insight  into  Bolshevik  methods 
which  should  stand  him  in  good  stead,  and,  even  when  he 
discounts  the  misrepresentation  and  the  forged  documents 
which  have  characterised  most  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  pro¬ 
paganda  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  he  must 
know  that  the  Bolshevik  menace  is  a  serious  one,  not  only 
for  this  country  in  general,  but  for  himself  and  for  his 
colleagues  in  particular.  For,  far  more  than  the  capitalist, 
the  real  enemy  of  the  Bolshevik  is  the  moderate  Socialist, 
and,  far  more  than  the  aristocrat,  it  is  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
prototype  in  Russia  who  has  suffered  the  extreme  rigour  of 
Bolshevik  persecution.  Nine-tenths  of  Bolshevik  propa¬ 
ganda  is  devoted  to  turning  the  working  classes  of  all 
countries  against  the  bourgeois  Socialist  leaders.  As  the 
main  objective  of  Bolshevik  strategy  is  to  gain  control 
of  the  working  classes,  their  professed  contempt  for  the 
bourgeois  Socialists  is  a  pose  which  hides  their  unceasing 
campaign  against  the  moderate  leaders  who  stand  between 
them  and  the  masses.  In  this  struggle  Mr.  MacDonald 
himself  has  been  attacked  more  frequently  than  almost 
any  Labour  leader  in  Europe.  His  pacifism  is  subjected 
to  derision.  His  attempts  to  achieve  class  harmony  are 
held  up  to  scorn.  “  MacDonald  is  a  typical  representative 
of  the  upper  strata  of  the  Labour  class,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Labour  aristocracy.”  “  MacDonald  will  certainly 
grovel  on  all  fours  before  the  opulent  English  hour- 
geoisiey  The  Bolsheviks  are  invited  “  to  support 
MacDonald’s  party  in  the  same  way  as  the  rope  supports 
the  man  who  hangs  himself.”  British  Communists  are 
exhorted  “  to  help  the  British  workers  to  realise  the  im¬ 
potence  and  treacherous  character  of  their  leaders.”  These 
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are  not  quotations  from  Bolshevik  speeches  of  some  years 
ago.  They  refer  to  the  period  since  Lenin’s  death  and 
since  the  advent  to  power  of  the  British  Labour  Party. 

How  are  declarations  of  this  sort  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  soft  words  which  emanate  from  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Office,  promising  the  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  all  obliga¬ 
tions?  What  impression  do  these  two  different  voices  of 
the  Soviet  Government  make  on  Mr.  MacDonald’s  ear? 
That  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  double-faced  policy  of  the 
Bolsheviks  is  proved  by  the  reservations  in  the  text  of  his 
Note  to  the  Soviet  Government.  And  yet  it  is  a  little 
disquieting  to  find  that  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  he  states  that  “  Moscow 
has  seen  the  folly  of  the  world  revolution.”  If  this  is 
meant  to  imply  that  Moscow  has  abandoned  its  effort  to 
create  world  revolution,  Mr.  MacDonald’s  idealism  must 
have  befogged  his  intelligence.  For  the  day  when  the 
Bolshevik  abandons  this  hope  he  will  cease  to  be  a 
Bolshevik.  It  is  a  dangerous  illusion,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  never  is  Moscow  more  dangerous  than  when  it 
is  making  a  strategic  retreat.  If,  however,  Mr.  MacDonald 
means  that  the  danger  of  world  revolution  is  past,  that  he 
discounts  the  Third  International,  and  that  as  a  result  of 
recognition  he  hopes  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  less  violent 
elements  in  the  Soviet  Government,  he  is  less  open  to 
criticism.  This  seems  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of 
his  remark,  for  he  qualifies  his  statement  about  the  folly 
of  world  revolution  by  adding  that  “  whilst  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  lasts,  and  whilst  Europe  is  kept  on  the  rack  by 
the  stupidity  of  some  national  leaders,  we  shall  not  be 
free  from  danger.  Starvation,  industrial  paralysis  and 
bankruptcy  do  not  nourish  constitutionalism  and  law  and 
order,  and  even  now  the  queer  non-moral  mentality  of  the 
Communist  means  that  he  is  an  ever-ready  tool  for  the 
purposes  of  Moscow.”  In  reality,  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.  Those  opponents  of  recognition,  who  see 
in  the  Bolsheviks  a  race  of  revolutionary  supermen,  are 
terrified  lest  recognition  may  lead  to  the  outwitting  of  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  his  party,  and,  through  the  increased 
prestige  which  it  will  bring  to  the  Bolsheviks,  to  a  more 
dangerous  penetration  of  Bolshevik  ideas  into  England. 
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Above  all,  they  are  opposed  to  recognition  because  they 
regard  it  as  a  measure  which  will  help  to  make  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Government  a  permanency.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  criticism  of  this  description,  for  its  exponents  have 
no  alternative  policy  to  put  forward  except  a  continuation 
of  the  present  boycott.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  boy¬ 
cott  which  Mr.  MacDonald  rightly  regards  as  the  very 
worst  defence  against  those  dangers  which  the  opponents 
of  recognition  most  dread. 

Mr.  MacDonald  views  the  whole  problem  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle.  He  has  no  illusions  about  supermen  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Russia.  His  panacea  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe.  He  knows 
that  without  peace  such  reconstruction  is  impossible,  and 
that  no  lasting  peace  in  Europe  can  be  established  which 
does  not  take  into  consideration  a  country  with  the  almost 
unlimited  reserves  of  power  which  Russia  possesses.  He 
knows,  too,  the  sobering  influence  which  the  assumption  of 
responsibilities  brings  in  its  train,  and  he  realises  that  the 
hostility  of  the  Allies,  expressed,  first,*  in  intervention,  and, 
later,  in  the  boycott,  has  contributed  more  than  anything 
to  drive  the  Bolsheviks  into  the  wilderness  of  violence  and 
to  relieve  them  of  all  sense  of  responsibility  towards  their 
neighbours.  He  does  not  like  Bolshevik  methods,  but  he 
is  intelligent  enough  to  realise  that  through  their  agents 
in  this  country  the  Bolsheviks  have  been  able  to  spread 
their  propaganda  in  a  manner  which  would  never  be 
tolerated  once  regular  diplomatic  relations  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Through  recognition  and  the  re-establishment  of 
trade  he  hopes  to  bring  Russia  once  more  into  the  comity 
of  nations,  and  by  helping  in  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  that  country  to  exert  a  moderating  influence  on  its 
leaders.  Reason  and  common  sense  combined  with  the 
experience  gained  from  past  blunders  seem  to  be  on  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  side. 

HI 


Apart,  however,  from  all  questions  of  morality  and 
political  expediency,  the  success  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
Russian  policy  will  depend  entirely  on  his  ability  to 
re-establish  the  normal  flow  of  trade  between  Great  Britain 
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and  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  the  commercial  aspect  of  recog¬ 
nition  which  appeals  to  the  working  man  and  to  the 
business  man  of  this  country,  both  of  whom  hope  to  find 
in  Russia  an  outlet  for  British  goods  and  a  cure  for  unem¬ 
ployment.  If  Mr.  MacDonald  is  unable  to  achieve  success 
in  this  purely  business  proposition,  recognition  will  be  a 
worse  than  useless  measure,  for  its  advantages  will  be 
entirely  one-sided.  While,  therefore,  it  is  the  prospect  of 
even  a  small  trade  revival  which  has  raised  in  this  country 
the  highest  hopes  from  the  policy  of  recognition,  it  is, 
above  all,  in  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  and 
financial  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  will  encounter  his  greatest  difficulties.  In  this 
respect,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  be  too  optimistic, 
and,  in  view  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  the 
process  of  reconstruction  is  bound  to  be  a  slow  one. 
Russia  requires  goods  and  has  no  money  with  which  she 
can  pay  for  them.  She  requires  credit,  and  all  credit  is 
based  on  security  and  on  the  confidence  that  all  obligations 
undertaken  will  be  fulfilled.  The  money  for  financing 
trade  with  Russia  will  have  to  be  found  either  by  private 
institutions  or  by  the  British  Government,  which  eventually 
means  the  taxpayer.  No  matter  how  water-tight  an  agree¬ 
ment  Mr.  MacDonald  may  be  able  to  conclude,  it  would 
be  folly  to  assume  that  at  the  present  moment  any  credits 
for  Russia  will  be  furnished  by  private  traders  or  by 
private  institutions  without  some  effective  guarantee  from 
the  British  Government.  One  of  the  first  demands  of  the 
Bolsheviks  is  certain  to  be  for  a  loan.  Where  is  the 
security  or  the  necessary  confidence  for  such  a  loan  to 
be  found  in  Soviet  Russia  to-day,  when  one  half  of  the 
Soviet  Government  is  making  wide  promises  regarding  the 
fulfilment  of  all  obligations,  while  the  other  half  is  openly 
advocating  the  conclusion  of  an  unrestricted  loan  and  the 
acceptance  of  all  conditions  on  the  ground  that  the  pending 
world  revolution  will  render  repayment  unnecessary?  In 
his  pamphlet  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Labour  Party 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  laid  down  some  precepts  for  the 
granting  of  Government  loans.  “  The  method  of  inter¬ 
national  loan  with  the  necessary  guarantee  of  Budget 
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balancing  is  that  which  the  Labour  Party  favours  most. 
The  use  to  which  the  loans  are  to  be  put  would  be  care¬ 
fully  scrutinised.”  “  Such  loans  would  be  strictly  for 
purposes  of  national  recovery.”  With  regard  to  arma¬ 
ments,  “  not  a  halfpenny  for  that  purpose  would  be  given 
or  guaranteed  by  a  Labour  Government.”  These  are 
admirable  sentiments,  but  one  may  well  wonder  how  they 
are  to  be  applied  to  Russia.  Mr.  MacDonald  must  be 
aware  that  a  large  part  of  Russia’s  present  production, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  work  of  reconstruction,  is 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  armaments  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Red  Army,  “  the  prowess  of  whose  bayonets 
has  achieved  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union.”  Again, 
what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  British 
companies  and  of  private  British  nationals  whose  property 
in  Russia  has  been  forcibly  confiscated?  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  debt  of  the  former  Russian  Govern¬ 
ments  will  be  wiped  out  or  set  off  against  equally  large 
Bolshevik  claims  for  the  losses  Russia  has  suffered  on 
account  of  Allied  intervention  and  British  support  of 
Denikin  and  Wrangel.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
such  artists  in  propaganda  as  the  Bolsheviks  have  shown 
themselves  to  the  world  will  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  retaliation  with  which  our  unfortunate 
intervention  has  furnished  them,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  the  rival  Governments  will  afford  some  practice 
in  financial  juggling  for  the  politicians.  The  case  of 
private  nationals  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  will  find  that,  unless  these  claims  are  settled, 
he  will  forfeit  any  confidence  the  business  community  may 
have  in  his  Russian  policy.  In  this  connection  he  will 
need  to  show  great  firmness,  for  he  is  certain  to  meet  with 
considerable  opposition.  A  recent  speech  of  Zinovieff’s 
shows  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  party  : — “  The  de  jure  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
by  the  British  bourgeoisie  will  not  safeguard  us  against  the 
possibility  of  the  greedy  sharks  of  British  capitalism 
putting  forward  their  arrogant  demands  for  payment  of 
old  debts  and  for  compensation  of  losses  incurred  by 
British  citizens  in  Russia.  It  must  be,  therefore,  quite 
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clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  reply  to 
every  one  of  these  elements  with  a  decisive  ‘  No.’ 

“  In  order  that  our  ‘  No  ’  may  sound  sufficiently  con¬ 
vincing,  we  have  only  one  reliable  argument  at  hand — our 
Red  Army  and  Navy.  .  .  .  One  division  of  good 

infantry  and  five  regiments  of  Budenny’s  cavalry  are  worth 
ten  recognitions  by  England  or  any  other  paltry  bourgeois 
country.” 

Even  if  Zinovieff  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  more  moderate  elements  is  scarcely  more 
satisfactory.  They  may  admit  the  British  claims,  but  they 
will  advance  counter-claims.  In  this  connection  the  Soviet 
Government  has  formed  a  “  Society  of  Victims  of  the 
Intervention.”  No  intelligent  person  can  doubt  that  this 
society  is  an  artificial  creation  whose  sole  object  is  to 
balance  the  private  claims  of  British  nationals  with 
exaggerated  private  claims  of  Russian  nationals. 

These  considerations  are  not  advanced  as  an  argument 
against  Mr.  MacDonald’s  policy  of  recognition.  They  are 
meant  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  confront  him  and 
to  show  that  recognition  in  itself  is  only  a  very  small  step 
towards  the  solution  of  the  intricate  problem  which  Russia 
presents.  That  it  is  a  proper  and  necessary  step  few  sane 
people  will  doubt.  The  whole  problem,  however,  is  one 
which  demands  much  clear  thinking  and  abundant  common 
sense.  It  should  not  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  emotional 
enthusiasm  either  for  or  against  the  present  leaders  of 
Russia.  Nor  is  it  a  problem  to  be  solved  only  by  the 
politicians.  In  the  delicate  negotiations  which  will  have 
to  be  conducted,  Mr.  MacDonald  will  have  need  of  the 
best  expert  financial  advice  he  can  procure,  no  matter  from 
what  quarter  it  may  come.  One  may  feel  confident  that  he 
will  seek  this  advice  and  that  he  will  not  be  carried  away 
by  any  false  hopes  of  achieving  quick  results.  Conscious 
of  the  fact  that  time  alone  can  repair  the  ravages  to  which 
Russia  has  been  subjected,  he  may  be  expected  to  move 
cautiously  and  to  build  slowly.  The  good  will,  which  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  agreement,  he  possesses  in 
a  large  measure.  Is  the  same  good  will  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side  ?  That  is  the  real  problem.  One  thing,  at  any 
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rate,  is  clear.  The  old  policy  of  boycott  and  inactive 
hostility  was  dictated  largely  by  hate  and  fear.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  inspire  anything  but  hate  and  sus¬ 
picion  in  the  minds  of  the  men  whom  it  sought  to  destroy. 
Mr.  MacDonald  believes  that  the  best  method  of  counter¬ 
ing  Bolshevism  is  by  meeting  it  in  the  open.  He  may  be 
mistaken  and  his  policy  may  result  in  failure,  but  for  the 
first  time  the  Bolsheviks  are  being  invited  to  enter  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics,  to  abandon  their  policy  of 
senseless  hate,  and  to  undertake  a  policy  of  reconstruction. 
It  may  well  be  that  men  like  Zinovieff  and  Derjinsky— 
men  who  from  their  early  youth  have  suffered  the  full 
rigour  of  Tsarist  persecution  and  whose  fanaticism  has 
been  intensified  by  the  cold  horror  of  Siberian  prisons— 
will  find  it  impossible  to  change  their  ideas,  and  so  long  as 
their  influence  remains  paramount  so  long  will  the 
fomentation  of  world  revolution  continue.  Time,  however, 
is  on  Mr.  MacDonald’s  side.  In  spite  of  their  comparative 
youthfulness,  the  men  w'ho  carried  on  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  are  breaking  up  under  the  tremendous  strain 
which  they  have  undergone  during  the  past  six  years.  A 
new  generation  is  stepping  into  their  shoes,  a  generation 
whose  outlook  is  not  influenced  by  a  pre-revolutionary 
psychology.  The  men  of  this  generation  are  in  no  way  to 
be  compared  with  the  Bolsheviks  of  igi8.  They  are 
slowly  realising  that  no  country  can  live  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  revolutionary  destruction,  and  that,  whatever 
dreams  they  may  cherish  of  world  revolution,  the  wood 
must  be  hewn  and  the  water  drawn.  They  are  beginning 
to  think  for  themselves  in  economic  matters.  They  may  be 
ignorant,  but  they  are  anxious  to  learn,  anxious  to  adjust 
the  new  Russia  to  the  world  which  lies  outside  it.  For 
many  months  now  the  unity  of  the  Communist  Party  has 
been  seriously  shaken  by  dissensions  arising  out  of  “the 
new  economic  policy,”  i.e.,  the  Soviet  Government’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  capital  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  even  in  that  party  many  of  its  members  do 
not  share  the  fanaticism  of  Zinovieff.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 
reassuring  sign  that  Rykoff,  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of 
the  new  policy,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Lenin  as  head 
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of  the  Soviet  Government.  In  every  respect,  too,  the 
Russia  with  which  Mr.  MacDonald  will  have  to  deal  is  a 
new  Russia — a  Russia  which,  in  spite  of  the  chaos  through 
which  it  has  been  dragged,  is  nevertheless  a  living  Russia. 
The  march  of  time  has  brought  many  changes.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  restarting.  Financial  reforms  which  have  a  con¬ 
structive  instead  of  a  destructive  basis  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  Slowly  but  surely  the  threads  of  foreign  trade  are 
being  taken  up  again.  That  trade  Great  Britain,  with  its 
idle  factories  and  its  huge  army  of  unemployed,  cannot 
afford  to  neglect,  and  the  dire  necessity  of  both  countries 
should  make  a  modus  operandi  not  impossible.  For  both 
sides  it  is  a  business  proposition. 

In  the  task  he  has  undertaken  Mr.  MacDonald  is  not  to 
be  envied,  but  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  put  into 
effect  a  policy  which,  on  the  grounds  of  common  sense  and 
national  interest,  his  predecessors  should  have  carried  out 
long  ago.  It  is  a  policy  which  will  give  offence  to  English 
reactionaries  and  to  the  Russian  emigres,  but  it  is  the  only 
policy  which  is  likely  to  confer  any  benefit  on  private 
British  creditors  and  on  the  vast  number  of  Russians  in 
Russia  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Communist  Party.  If  it 
succeeds,  Mr.  MacDonald  will  have  laid  the  first  and  most 
important  foundations  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
genuine  reconstruction  in  Europe. 

London,  April  10,  1924. 
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By  John  Bell 


The  fall  of  M.  Poincare’s  first  Cabinet,  the  rapid  formation 
of  the  second  and  its  declaration  of  policy,  the  publication 
of  the  report  of  the  Expert  Committees  to  enquire  into 
Germany’s  financial  situation  with  a  view  to  finding  ways 
and  means  by  which  she  can  pay  reparations,  and  the 
changed  train  of  thought  which  this  document  has  created 
these  are  happenings  which  conceivably  may  not  be 
without  their  importance  on  the  future  of  Europe. 

Great  events  are  evolved  from  small  causes.  And  it 
was  a  trivial  matter  which  led  to  what  may  be  called 
orientation  of  outlook  in  France.  M.  Poincare’s  first 
Government  fell  on  a  question  of  a  purely  secondan 
order — whether  State  workmen  should  be  included  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Pensions  Bill.  A  large  section  of  the 
Chamber  thought  they  ought  to  be  included;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  held  otherwise;  and  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  the  late 
Minister  of  Finance,  acting  on  instructions  from  M. 
Poincare,  who  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time,  made 
the  matter  a  question  of  confidence.  The  Government 
fell,  but  it  would  not  have  been  placed  in  a  minority  had 
there  been  no  mistakes  in  voting.  M.  Poincare’s  setback 
had  really  no  importance,  for  it  had  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  policy  he  has  stood  for  since  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  power. 

But  what  is  of  great  importance  is  the  step  he  took  when 
invited  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  form  a  new 
Ministry.  It  was  a  tremendous  surprise  when  he  made 
what  was  practically  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  Cabinet, 
only  conserving  the  two  Ministers — M.  Maginot,  Minister 
of  War,  and  M.  Le  Trocquer,  Minister  of  Public  Works- 
who  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr.  Why  did  M.  Poincare  get  rid  of  men  who  had 


served  him  faithfully?  Some  of  them  had  sufferedB  a 


the  obloquy  of  being  expelled  from  the  Radical  and 

Radical-Socialist  Party  because  they  chose  to  reraaioB'^te 
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associated  with  his  policy.  It  had  never  been  openly 
suggested  that  all  of  them  were  not  equal  to  their  tasks. 
But  they  were  sacrificed,  and  men  who  had  voted  against 
the  fiscal  policy  of  M.  Poincare  w^ere  taken  in  their  places. 
The  Premier  has  given  reasons  for  parting  with  his  old 
colleagues.  One  reason  is  that  if  he  had  retained  them 
he  would  always  have  been  conscious  of  facing  them  with 
a  minority  in  the  Chamber.  It  has  to  be  said  that  this 
reason  was  not  accepted.  The  Chamber,  in  fact,  greeted 
the  Premier’s  explanation  with  mocking  laughter. 

The  real  reason  has  not  been  given,  probably  because 
the  moment  was  not  opportune  to  give  it.  But  it  can  be 
divined.  Undoubtedly  M.  Poincard  had  in  his  mind  the 
report  of  the  experts  and  the  negotiations  following  its 
discussion  when  he  decided  to  gather  new  men  around  him. 
The  present  Cabinet  can  be  described  as  a  Cabinet  of 
negotiation.  The  Bloc  National,  the  Parliamentary 
majority  in  the  Chamber,  was  at  first  annoyed  at  the 
unexpected  turn  of  things.  It  talked  of  having  been 
betrayed,  but  on  reflection  it  remembered  that  the  policy 
for  which  it  stands  was  intact.  So  it  quickly  became 
resigned  to  the  new  Cabinet,  consoling  itself  with  the 
assurance  that  M.  Poincare  was  determined  to  maintain 
his  policy  and  not  quit  the  Ruhr  until  Germany  had  paid 
in  full.  The  Premier’s  formula  is  the  same.  The  impres¬ 
sion  of  adamantine  firmness  remains,  only  the  evolution 
of  things  has  compelled  him  to  envisage  certain  eventu¬ 
alities  for  which  he  must  be  prepared;  and  that  is  why 
he  has  enlisted  the  assistance  of  new  men,  why,  in  short, 
he  has  formed  a  Cabinet  of  negotiation. 

For  France,  as  for  other  countries  which  were  at  war, 
dedsions  of  economic,  financial  and  political  import  will 
have  to  be  reached.  M.  Loucheur,  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  in  the  new  Cabinet,  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  in  the  economic  and  financial  domains.  An 
industrialist  himself,  he  came  to  the  front  during  the  war 
as  a  successful  Minister  of  Armaments.  He  is  a  man  of 
feverish  activity,  of  tremendous  driving  power.  His 
intellect  is  nimble,  and  he  is  as  resourceful  as  he  is 
courageous.  M.  Loucheur  will  be  useful  to  the  French 
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Premier  in  two  eventualities :  if  the  Allies  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Germany, 
or  if  the  necessity  arises  for  France  to  continue  her 
separate  policy.  In  the  latter  case — and  it  has  always 
been  envisaged — there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  nego¬ 
tiation  in  the  matter  of  making  payments  in  kind  and  of 
financing  deliveries.  It  is  conceivable  also  that  the 
proposal,  often  put  forward,  of  an  economic  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  F  ranee  and  Germany,  the  final  resort  in  the 
event  of  an  Allied  agreement  being  impossible,  would  be 
revived.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  an 
economic  agreement  between  France  and  Germany  would 
mean.  There  is  a  section  of  Englishmen  who  think  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  France  and  Germany 
could  establish  relations  of  concord,  since  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  be  assured.  They  argue  that  two  nations 
doing  good  business  with  each  other  would  be  the  last  to 
quarrel.  But  we  have  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  Franco- 
German  economic  agreement  on  other  countries,  and  on 
England  in  particular.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how’  we  could 
regard  it  with  equanimity. 

Like  M.  Poincare,  M.  Loucheur  is  in  favour  of  the 
reparations  problem  being  settled  by  Allied  agreement, 
but  he  would  not  hesitate  to  utilise  his  ability  as  a  nego¬ 
tiator  in  bringing  about  a  Franco-German  accord,  and  he 
would  be  actuated  by  another  reason  besides  the  probable 
advantages  this  would  have  for  France:  he,  being  an 
industrialist,  w^ould  be  the  first  to  realise  the  benefits  to 
French  industry.  M.  Loucheur  would  have  an  intelligent 
collaborator  in  M.  Francois  Marsal,  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  There  are  divergent  views  about  the  financial 
ability  of  M.  Marsal.  It  has,  however,  been  recognised  by 
two  former  Premiers — MM.  Clemenceau  and  Millerand. 
M.  Marsal  was  attached  to  the  financial  section  of  M. 
Clemenceau’s  Cabinet.  M.  Millerand,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  succeed  the  “  Tiger,”  remembered  him,  and  made 
him  his  Minister  of  Finance.  Every  French  Minister  of 
Finance  is  open  to  heavy  criticism,  but  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  M.  Marsal  did  his  work  very  well — so  well  that 
it  is  no  secret  the  President  of  the  Republic  virtually 
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imposed  him  upon  M.  Poincare.  The  fact  that  he  had 
strong  views  on  the  Premier’s  fiscal  policy  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  bar  to  his  appointment.  He  is  a  stickler  for 
economy,  a  partisan  of  cutting  down  expenditure,  personal 
as  well  as  national,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that  when  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  M. 
Millerand’s  Government  he  had  the  courage  to  lead  a 
campaign  against  so  much  expenditure  on  clothes,  arguing 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  men  and  women  should  not 
continue  to  wear  old  clothes,  no  matter  whether  the 
garments  had  ceased  to  be  considered  fashionable. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  appointment  in  M. 
Poincare’s  second  Cabinet  is  that  of  M.  Henry  de  Jouvenel 
as  Minister  of  Education.  Here,  again,  there  was  a  very 
good  reason  for  the  appointment,  not  only  because  M.  de 
Jouvenel  by  his  training  and  experience  is  fitted  to  direct 
the  Education  Department,  but  because  of  his  success  as 
one  of  the  French  delegates  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
If  events  shape  themselves  in  keeping  with  the  wishes 
of  the  British  Government  the  League  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  role  in  finding  a  solution  of  the  security 
problem.  The  intervention  of  the  League  in  this  matter 
will  necessitate  much  discussion,  and  it  will  be  the  business 
of  each  Government  to  have  the  best  spokesmen  that  can 
be  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  success  achieved 
by  Senator  de  Jouvenel  at  Geneva.  To  his  unshakable 
faith  in  the  utility  of  the  League  and  of  the  great  part  it 
is  destined  to  play  in  accomplishing  the  herculean  task 
of  establishing  real  peace  in  Europe  he  brings  a  brilliant 
and  sympathetic  eloquence  which  not  only  delighted  his 
countrymen  but  pleased  everybody  who  saw  him  at  work  at 
Geneva.  The  French  Government  had  to  find  a  man  who 
could  uphold  the  cause  of  France  and  at  the  same  time 
command  the  sympathy  of  the  delegates  of  other  nations, 
and  it  found  him  in  M.  de  Jouvenel.  The  fact  that 
M.  de  Jouvenel  adopted  a  firm  attitude  against  the 
Premier’s  fiscal  policy  did  not  matter.  It  did  not  weigh 
with  him;  nor  did  it  weigh  with  M.  de  Jouvenel,  who 
readily  gave  a  promise  to  carry  out  this  policy  now  that 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
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French  eyes  are  fixed  on  M.  de  Jouvenel,  and  there  is 
much  speculation  as  to  how  long  he  will  be  absent  from 
the  Matin,  of  which  newspaper  he  was  one  of  the  editors. 
He  is  a  great  journalist.  He  did  not  write  mucll  for  his 
newspaper,  but  his  articles  on  international  affairs  were 
always  distinctive,  characterised  by  original  thought  and 
vigorous  and  brilliant  treatment.  It  was  these  qualities 
which  made  them  stand  out  from  the  ruck  of  political 
articles  with  which  the  Paris  Press  teems  daily. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  new  men  that 
M.  Poincare  has  enlisted  in  his  service  have  swallowed 
their  principles  in  order  to  obtain  Ministerial  portfolios. 
Depend  upon  it  that  they  accepted  the  appointments 
offered  to  them  on  conditions.  We  have  an  inkling  of 
these  conditions  in  the  Premier’s  declaration  of  policy. 
The  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  Expert  Committees 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  France  to  the  crossways.  It 
was  inevitable  that,  by  the  findings  of  the  experts,  France 
should  be  faced  with  two  courses  of  procedure.  Either 
she  had  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  Committees,  which,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  were  nominated  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  M.  Poincare  himself — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
enquiry  into  Germany’s  situation  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  Governments,  as  was  originally  suggested,  but  by 
the  Reparations  Commission — or  to  continue  her  policy  of 
separate  action.  The  French  Premier  saw  in  advance  the 
situation  that  would  arise,  and  if  his  declaration  is  studied 
very  carefully  it  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  certain 
possible  eventualities.  The  slogan  note  in  it  is  an  appeal 
for  Republican  union  and  national  concord.  This  was  the 
note  sounded  by  M.  Clemenceau  before  the  elections  of 
1919,  when  the  same  spirit  of  unrest,  of  discontent,  was 
manifested  in  France  as  is  shown  to-day.  Then  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  revolutionary  talk,  and  the  Bloc  National 
was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  beating  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  at  the  polls. 

M.  Poincare’s  appeal  for  Republican  union  and  national 
concord  was  destined  to  produce  certain  effects.  It  was 
meant  to  bring  about  a  closing  of  the  ranks  in  the  event 
of  it  being  deemed  necessary  to  modify  F rench  reparations 
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^  policy  by  the  acceptance  of  a  scheme  of  general  pledges 
in  place  of  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  Ruhr,  And 
in  this  connection  the  point  has  to  be  stressed  that,  if  we 

I  except  the  twelve  Communist  Deputies  in  the  Chamber, 
all  the  other  representatives  of  the  nation  still  insist  on 
full  reparations  from  Germany.  Even  the  Socialist 
Deputies  are  emphatic  on  this  point.  Germany  must  pay, 
they  say,  not  because  she  is  the  vanquished  nation,  but 
because  she  is  responsible  for  having  started  the  war. 
Restoration,  reparation  and  peace — this  is  the  policy  of 
the  new  Poincare  Cabinet.  There  is  a  promise  of  modi¬ 
fication,  but  on  certain  firm  conditions.  One  thing  is 
specific  enough.  There  will  be  no  military  evacuation 
of  the  Ruhr  even  if  Germany  and  France  and  Belgium 
accept  the  experts’  report  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  Total 
evacuation  will  only  be  effected  after  total  payments  have 
been  made. 

Here  there  is  a  difficulty  which  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  certain  French  commentators.  If  there  is 
progressive  evacuation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  occupied  Ruhr  would  be  a  sort 
of  enclave  which,  in  the  event  of  an  ebullition  of  military 
effervescence  in  Germany — and  this  is  always  possible  in 
view  of  the  spirit  of  revenge  animating  a  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  growing  section  of  Germans — might  be  fraught 
with  danger.  The  present  French  Government  has  ap¬ 
parently  no  apprehensions  on  this  point.  If  it  has  thought 
out  a  plan  for  the  protection  of  troops  in  the  Ruhr,  this 
is  so  far  kept  secret.  Is  it  assumed  that  once  Germany 
becomes  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  she  will 
cease  to  think  of  revenge  and  apply  herself  to  the  arts 
of  peace  ?  Or  is  it  assumed  that  the  League  will  formulate 
a  plan  which  will  make  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  any  of  its  members  impossible  ? 

If  the  League  has  to  be  made  responsible  for  French 
security  obviously  it  must  be  invested  with  other  than  moral 
force.  And  here  the  genesis  of  the  Covenant  is  inevitably 
invoked.  French  suggestions  which  were  turned  down 
when  the  Pact  was  in  the  making  will  certainly  be  revived. 
France  wanted  an  international  force  to  back  up  the 
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moral  authority  of  the  League.  This  suggestion  was 
discussed  but  rejected,  as  was  the  alternative  proposal,  also 
put  forward  by  France,  that  there  should  be  an  Inter¬ 
national  Armaments  Commission  which  shoul;^  be  given  i 
power  to  visit  any  country  when  it  liked  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  way  of  building  up  armaments.  I  was  = 
present  at  the  plenary  sitting  of  the  Peace  Conference  when 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  approved,  and 
I  recall  that  it  was  an  English  voice,  the  voice  of  a  modest 
man,  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  the  Labour  member  of  the  British  ■ 
Peace  Delegation,  which  expressed  the  fear  that  the  ' 
Covenant  as  it  stood  was  not  perfect. 

If  and  when  the  reparations  question  is  definitely  settled, 
and  the  problem  of  France’s  security  is  tackled,  we  may  ; 
expect  a  long  and  wearisome  discussion.  France  is  deter-  ; 
mined  to  run  no  risks.  She  is  at  the  cross-roads  on  this  ! 
as  on  the  reparations  problem.  For  her  one  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  other,  and  she  is  the  essential  factor  in  the 
solution  of  both  questions.  Internal  policy  wdll  play  its 
part  in  the  elections  to  be  fought  next  month,  but  it  will  ; 
not  overshadow  the  great  issues  of  reparations  and  i 
security.  If,  as  is  suggested,  France  rallies  to  the  scheme 
of  general  pledges  proposed  by  the  experts,  though  M. 
Poincare  may  be  expected  to  bring  the  mind  of  the 
lawyer  to  bear  upon  it  and  formulate  a  number  of  con¬ 
ditions,  much  of  the  opposition  of  the  Bloc  des  Gauches 
in  its  fight  against  the  Bloc  National  will  be  silenced. 
The  people  of  the  Left  talk  of  sweeping  the  country. 
Their  hopes  are  in  some  measure  based  on  the  victory  of 
the  Left  in  England.  Events  may  move  rapidly  before  the 
French  electors  are  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict,  and 
they  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  upset  the  hopeful 
prognostications  indulged  in  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
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On  August  27th  last,  as  all  the  world  knows,  General 
Tellini,  President  of  the  International  Commission  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  Greco-Albanian  frontier,  was  murdered, 
together  with  four  of  his  staff.  Italy  took  action  at  once. 
On  the  29th  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  Greece  handed 
in  a  Note  containing  six  distinct  requests  which  to  all 
neutral  observers,  deeply  sensible  though  they  were  of  the 
outrage,  appeared  altogether  extravagant.  No  one  was 
surprised  when  Greece,  with  commendable  promptitude, 
replied  accepting  a  qualified  national  responsibility  and 
offering  satisfaction,  but  refusing  to  submit  to  what  she 
regarded  as  an  attempted  foreign  interference  in  her 
internal  affairs.  At  the  same  time  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors,  sitting  in  Paris  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Poincare,  resolved  to  send  a  strong  protest  to  Greece, 
since  the  Commission  was  their  agent  and  the  outrage  was 
therefore  an  insult  to  the  Powers  whom  they  represented. 
Without  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  negotiations,  Italy, 
professing  that  the  Greek  reply  was  wholly  unsatisfactory 
and  in  substance  refused  the  Italian  demands,  bom¬ 
barded  Corfu  at  five  in  the  evening  of  the  31st,  and  in  the 
absence  of  resistance  immediately  occupied  the  town. 
She  was  evidently  nervous  of  the  reception  in  Europe  of 
this  precipitate  move,  for  she  hastened  to  explain  that  the 
occupation  was  only  “  the  temporary  seizure  of  pledges  to 
ensure  execution  of  the  conditions  traditionally  required 
in  similar  circumstances  as  material  and  moral  indemnity 
for  violence.”  Greece  at  once  appealed  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  Italy  repudiated  the  intervention  of  the  League 
and  denied  its  competence.  In  the  end,  however,  she 
admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conference  of  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  which  was  acting  in  close  correspondence  with  the 
League,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  upon  the  basis  of 
their  award.  The  crisis  had  passed. 

Such  in  briefest  outline  is  the  history  of  the  case  which 
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was  admittedly  the  supreme  test  of  the  League’s  authority. 
The  theoretical  sanctions  were  embodied  in  the  Covenant, 
but  would  they  stand  the  test  of  the  touchstone  of  practical 
application  ?  Would  the  League  dare  to  apply  that  touch¬ 
stone?  And  if  it  did  not  dare,  merely  recause  the 
offending  State  was  a  Great  Power,  what  was  the  use  of 
it?  Was  it  to  be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  in  company 
with  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Hague  attempts  at  arbitra¬ 
tion,  or  would  it  prove  to  the  world  that  a  new  power  had 
come  into  being  before  which  even  great  States  must  bow? 

The  League  was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  it 
insisted  upon  its  authority,  it  would  drive  Italy  out  of  it, 
and  in  its  present  state,  without  Germany  or  Russia  or  the 
United  States,  such  a  disaster  would  have  been  fatal. 
The  defection  of  another  great  Power  would,  if  it  did  not 
break  it  up  altogether,  reduce  it  to  a  shadow  in  which  the 
little  nations  would  bid  against  one  another  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  England  or  of  France.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  acquiesced  in  Italian  defiance,  it  would  abdicate  its 
authority  and  show  to  the  world  that  it  could  only  deal 
with  minor  affairs  and  the  subsidiary  issues  for  which  it 
was  created.  Nevertheless  there  was  even  at  that  early 
stage  a  gleam  of  comfort.  Italy  did  not  repudiate  the 
League  in  every  conceivable  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances.  She  denied  its  competence  to  deal  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  matter  in  hand.  She  said  officially  that  since  she 
did  not  mean  war,  the  case  was  not  one  contemplated  by 
the  Covenant;  the  Messagero  argued  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  national  honour  which  the  Covenant  had  never  con¬ 
templated  at  all.  This  is  perhaps  to  make  a  distinction 
without  much  difference,  but  still  a  distinction,  for  neither 
the  Italian  Government  nor  the  Italian  Press  went  to  the 
length  of  denouncing  the  League  altogether.  They 
pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  but  threatened  the  worst  if  the 
plea  was  not  accepted. 

It  was  quite  apparent  to  the  neutral  world  that  neither 
plea  would  stand  examination  and  that  neither  was  in  fact 
the  true  one.  The  intentions  of  nations  must  be  judged 
by  their  overt  acts  and  not  by  protestations,  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  plainer  act  of  war  than  the  bombardment 
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I  and  occupation  of  another’s  territory.  “  I  weep  for  you,” 
said  the  Walrus, 

I  I  deeply  sympathise.” 

IVV'ith  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out 
Those  of  the  largest  size. 

and  the  Walrus  was  judged  by  his  actions,  not  by  his 
tears.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  any  international  dispute 
which  sooner  or  later  does  not  involve  national  honour  in 
the  eyes  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  “  It  concerns  our 
national  honour,”  said  the  Germans,  “  to  defend  the 
Fatherland  against  attack.”  “  It  is  a  point  of  honour,” 
said  the  French,  “to  resist  invasion.”  “The  neutrality 
of  Belgium,”  said  England,  “touches  our  national 
honour.”  The  League  of  Nations  was  formed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  dealing  with  such  cases  as  these.  It  is  just 
because,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute,  it  so  soon 
becomes  an  affair  of  honour  that  the  necessity  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  has  arisen.^ 

The  true  reasons  which  actuated  Italy  were  the  question 
of  sovereignty  and  the  inequality  of  the  Member  States. 

Italy,  it  was  said,  will  decide  her  own  disputes — fara  da 
se:  and  she  cannot  submit  to  the  dictation  of  any  number 
of  minor  States  whose  influence  in  the  world  is  very  small 
and  many  of  whom  are  geographically  unconnected  with 
Europe  and  her  affairs.  Here  are  two  questions  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  League’s  present  weakness.  The  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  League  cry  out  that  it  is  useless,  “  a  thing  of 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,”  and  that  they  always 
said  it  would  be  so.  The  champions  of  the  League 
endeavour  to  explain  the  solid  work  it  has  done  and  is 
doing;  they  plead  that  it  has  not  been  long  in  existence 
and  it  must  be  given  a  chance.  Neither  attitude  gets  down 
to  the  heart  of  things.  No  one,  except  those  who  want  war, 
if  there  be  any  such,  has  denied  the  high  purpose  for  which 
the  League  stands,  but  to  say,  “  What  is  truth  ?  ”  and  not 
to  wait  for  an  answer  is  to  class  yourself  with  jesting 
Pilate.  Nor  is  anything  gained  by  seeking  to  prove  that 
the  League  of  Nations,  if  only  certain  States  were 
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The  point,  however,  is  to  be  referred  to 
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admitted,  would  be  a  perfect  machine.  The  facts  are  there 
and  we  have  got  to  face  them,  not  to  hide  our  heads 
ostrich-like  in  the  sand. 

Now  the  idea  is  fundamental  that  a  State  in  accepting 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  abrogates  a  part  of  its 
sovereign  rights.  It  is  the  latest  attempt  to  enforce  inter¬ 
national  law  and  to  give  it  a  status  above  purely  national 
interests.  The  opening  words  of  the  preamble  prove 
this.  “The  High  Contracting  Parties,”  it  runs,  “in 
order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to 
achieve  international  peace  and  security  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war.”  It  is 
the  undoubted  sovereign  right  of  every  nation  to 
go  to  war  whenever  it  thinks  fit;  the  justice  of 
its  cause  and  the  righteousness  of  its  action  are  matters 
for  its  own  conscience  and  for  the  moral  sense  of  the 
world.  The  words  “  acceptance  of  obligations  ”  imply 
a  limitation  upon  this  sovereign  right.  No  nation  which 
signed  the  Covenant  of  the  League  can  escape  from  this 
implication  without  dishonouring  its  signature,  though  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  there  is  in  such  a  case  no  necessary  impu¬ 
tation  of  original  bad  faith,  since  it  is  quite  probable  that 
in  the  somewhat  distorted  atmosphere  after  the  war,  men, 
carried  away  by  the  glamour  of  a  vision  of  peace,  did  not 
see  clearly  what  it  was  they  were  subscribing.  But  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  is  so  deeply  implanted  that  up  to  the 
present  no  nation  has  shown  any  new  signs  of  admitting 
any  modifications  of  it.  The  idea  of  arbitration  is  not 
new;  many  cases  can  be  cited  since  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  England  resorted  to  it  in  a  famous  case 
so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War,  got 
the  worst  of  it  and  accepted  the  decision.  So  far  we  have 
got  but  no  further.  And  unless  every  nation  is  prepared 
to  submit  its  disputes  to  the  League  in  so  far  as  they  are 
covered  by  the  Covenant,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice  but  of 
obligation,  the  League  must  evidently  fail  to  achieve  its 
whole  purpose.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  League.  It 
is  not  a  super-State  to  impose  its  will  upon  this  or  that 
nation.  It  derives  its  existence  from  the  good  will  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  its  sanctions  from  their  sense  of 
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honour,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  secession  of  a  Great 
Power  or  even  of  a  group  of  small  Powers  might  wreck  its 
usefulness  and  reduce  the  Covenant  to  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Some  writers  speak  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  though 
it  were  a  thing  apart,  a  body  which  can  act  alone ;  it  is  in 
fact  the  collective  conscience  of  the  world  deriving  its 
authority  ultimately  from  the  peoples.  If,  therefore,  the 
peoples  refuse  to  modify  their  traditional  ideas  of 
sovereignty,  if  they  fall  back  upon  the  old  cries  of  freedom 
of  action  and  national  honour  in  order  to  evade  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  very  foundations  of  the  League  are  undermined. 
There  is  no  point  on  which  education  is  more  needed,  not 
only  in  England  but  all  over  the  world.  What  is  required 
is  a  new  outlook,  a  recognition  of  new  values,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  to  achieve  by  any  mechanical  alteration 
of  the  League  or  its  Covenant  what  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  process. 

The  second  great  defect  in  the  present  League  is  the 
pretence  that  those  things  are  equal  which  are  manifestly 
unequal.  The  French,  with  their  usual  piquancy  of  phrase, 
call  the  League  “  La  Societe  des  Nations,”  and  we  are 
entitled  to  follow  out  the  implied  analogy.  For  in  no 
country  in  the  world,  be  the  Government  as  democratic  as 
it  may,  are  the  individuals  all  of  equal  rank,  wealth,  and 
influence,  and  the  same  is  true  of  States.  This  disparity 
has  no  doubt  been  recognised  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
creation  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  on  which  the  leading 
Powers  of  the  world  who  are  also  members  of  the  League 
are  permanent  members,  with  six  others  elected  from  time 
to  time  from  among  the  lesser  States.  The  distinction  is, 
however,  inadequate,  for  a  solid  block  of  the  minor  Powers 
can  overrule  the  major.  Two  schools  of  thought  have 
arisen  out  of  this  position.  The  one  contends  that  the 
League  is  simply  the  dictatorship  of  the  four  Great  Powers, 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  that  no  arith¬ 
metical  combination  of  lesser  Powers  will  avail  to  counter¬ 
act  the  moral  influence  which  these  four  can  bring  to  bear. 
They  do  not  believe  in  altruism,  looking  upon  it  as 
idealistic  moonshine,  divorced  from  all  practical  politics. 
The  Council,  according  to  this  school,  partakes  of  the 
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nature  of  English  party  government,  the  lesser  nations 
ranging  themselves  upon  the  side  of  England  or  France 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  national  interests,  and 
giving,  as  it  were,  silent  votes  to  suit  the  policy  of  their 
leader.  Japan,  they  say,  holds  herself  aloof,  being  anxious 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  purely  European  affairs 
and  Italy,  though  ranking  as  a  Great  Power,  is  incontest¬ 
ably  of  less  account  than  the  two  nations  who,  by  common 
consent,  lead  the  world  to-day,  always,  of  course,  except¬ 
ing  the  unrepresented  United  States.  This  arrangement, 
they  will  tell  you,  works  well  enough  so  long  as  the  matter 
in  hand  concerns  two  or  more  of  the  lesser  States,  whether 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  The  League  is  competent  to 
decide  a  quarrel  between  Latvia  and  Esthonia,  between 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  or  between  Honduras  and  Haiti. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  dispute  between  more  important 
States,  such  as  Italy  and  Greece,  the  impartiality  of  the 
League  is  arraigned.  The  cross-currents  of  nationalism 
come  into  play,  and  the  decision  is  based  not  upon  justice 
but  upon  national  interests.  The  outcome  of  this  reason¬ 
ing  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  its  uses  in  composing 
minor  differences  and  in  formulating  international  codes 
on  such  subsidiary  issues  as  the  white  slave  traffic,  the 
control  of  drugs,  or  the  protection  of  children ;  but  that 
upon  the  great  issue  for  which  it  was  originally  formed  it 
has  failed,  and  must  fail.  For  the  prevention  of  war  on 
a  large  scale,  it  is  argued,  there  must  be  absolute  confidence 
in  the  impartiality  of  the  tribunal,  and  that  confidence  does 
not  exist;  so  that  a  nation  might  even  be  justified  in  break¬ 
ing  its  Covenant  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not  received 
the  return  which  it  was  entitled  to  expect.  The  League, 
to  press  the  argument  home,  was  founded  to  achieve  inter¬ 
national  peace  by  the  prescription  of  open,  just,  and 
honourable  relations  between  nations,  and  if  in  the  working 
of  it  those  relations  are  not  established,  the  Covenant  may 
be  treated  as  a  dishonoured  cheque. 

The  other  school  takes  the  diametrically  opposite  view. 
It  is  willing  to  admit  that  if  the  League  is  to  be  really  com¬ 
prehensive  it  must  contain  all  the  nations  of  the  earth; butit 
counts  it  absurd  that  the  small  States  of  South  America,  the 
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coloured  Republics  of  Liberia  and  Haiti,  and  the  new 
States  of  Europe,  who  owe  their  existence  to  the  principal 
Allies  of  the  war,  should  be  in  a  position  even  theoretically 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Great  Powers.  Viewing  the 
matter  from  a  different  angle,  they  are  yet  at  one  with  the 
opposing  school  in  their  disbelief  in  altruism.  How  is  it 
possible,  they  ask,  for  the  small  States  of  Europe  to  deliver 
an  impartial  decision  in  a  quarrel  between  the  stronger 
nations?  You  may  call  the  League  a  tribunal  if  you  will; 
it  is  really  a  political  conference  at  which  the  delegates  are 
bound  to  consider  national  interests  first,  and  they  will, 
therefore,  vote  not  in  accordance  with  abstract  justice  but 
on  the  side  of  that  nation  from  whom  they  have  most  to 
hope  or  most  to  fear.  The  temperament  of  the  various 
peoples,  their  conceptions  of  justice,  their  stage  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  differ  as  widely  as  do  their  place  in  the  society  of 
nations  and  their  influence  in  the  world.  The  mathematical 
plan,  therefore,  of  counting  heads  is  sure  to  be  a  fallacious 
one  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  political  and  physical 
science. 

Both  these  weaknesses  appeared  prominently  during  the 
recent  dispute  in  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Italy.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  distinct  cases, 
the  Janina  murders  and  the  bombardment  of  Corfu.  About 
the  first  there  was  really  no  dispute  at  all,  except  as  to 
details,  for  everyone  was  agreed  that  a  wrong  had  been 
done  to  Italy  as  well  as  more  indirectly  to  the  Conference 
of  Ambassadors,  and  that  some  reparation  was  due.  That 
which  really  gave  the  League  jurisdiction — and,  in  spite 
of  Italian  special  pleading,  no  one  doubted  the  competence 
of  the  League — was  the  obvious  act  of  war  and  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  another  conflagration,  the  exact  situation 
which  Articles  1 2  and  1 5  of  the  Covenant  were  designed  to 
meet.  Italy  took  up  the  position  that  she  would  not  abate 
one  jot  of  her  sovereign  rights;  that  (i)  she  would  not 
submit  to  dictation  by  Great  Britain,  whom  she  regarded 
as  dominating  the  Council  of  the  League;  and  (2)  she 
would  not  accept  the  findings  of  the  smaller  nations,  some 
of  whom  were  not  even  European.  The  arguments  may 
seem  contradictory ;  they  were  really  complementary.  She 
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judged  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  was  against 
her,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  League  was  preju¬ 
diced.  Hence  she  must  show  that  neither  section  of  the 
Council  was  competent;  the  Great  Powers  because  they 
sought  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  world  in  their  own 
interests,  the  small  because  they  carried  no  weight  in  the 
world,  and  would  become  subservient  to  their  larger 
neighbours. 

I  have  elaborated  the  argument  on  these  two  points 
because  they  are  crucial.  They  are  simply  the  expression 
of  nationalism,  the  roots  of  which  lie  deep  down  in  the 
character  of  a  people.  No  League,  no  modification  of  any 
existing  or  experimental  League,  can  eradicate  that;  nor 
is  it  desirable  that  it  should.  Those  who,  like  Sir 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  exalt  the  international  idea  to  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  national  are  trying  to  create 
Utopia;  you  can  no  more  do  that  than  you  can  expect  the 
individual  always  to  subordinate  his  own  interests  to  those 
of  his  fellow  men.  Patriotism  is  not  the  selfish,  ignoble 
thing  which  some  modern  critics  pretend  it  is.  But  that  is 
no  good  reason  for  condemning  an  honest  attempt  to  recon¬ 
cile  it  with  the  international  idea.  It  is  a  cheap  sneer  that 
the  League  has  failed  because  the  machinery  set  up  on 
a  priori  reasoning  is  creaking.  It  is  equally  futile  to 
pretend  that  the  machinery  is  not  creaking,  that  it  is  the 
best  that  man  can  devise,  and  that  the  failure  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  away  or  attributed  to  want  of  the  universal  good 
will. 

Die  Welt  wind  alt  und  wird  wieder  jung ; 

Doch  der  Mensch  hofft  immer  Verbesserung. 


What  is  required  is  an  adjustment.  The  machinery  must, 
if  possible,  be  so  amended  as  to  take  more  fully  into 
account  the  sentiment  of  national  honour  and  national  self- 
respect.  What  we  are  trying  to  abolish  is  not  merely  war, 
but  the  law  of  the  stronger;  what  we  want  is  not  to  force 
but  to  induce  any  given  nation  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  world’s  conscience,  and  that  we  cannot  do  unless  we 
realise  more  fully  the  strength  of  nationality  and  give  it 
its  due  weight.  That  is  surely  the  lesson  of  the  Greco- 
Italian  dispute. 
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The  League  of  Nations  is  sometimes  discussed  as  if 
it  were  a  new  thing,  sprung,  like  Athene  from  the  head 
of  Zeus,  from  the  brains  of  the  Versailles  Council  table. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  evolutionary  result  of  a  series  of 
experiments  to  adjust  disputes  without  resorting  to  war. 
It  is  the  last  expression  of  the  international  idea.  No 
more  than  a  passing  reference  is  necessary  to  that  dynastic 
bulwark  called  the  Holy  Alliance.  Other  serious  attempts 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  arbitration  were  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  and  the  Hague  Conference 
of  1907.  Both  of  these  failed  to  achieve  the  end  desired 
because  the  forces  of  militarism  and  of  nationalism  were 
too  strong  for  them.  The  Permanent  Court  of  the  Hague 
proposals  broke  down  before  the  fear  of  the  minor  States 
that  they  would  be  dominated  by  the  Powers;  the  Con¬ 
ference  before  the  militarist  opposition  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  Concert  was  wrecked  mainly  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  drove  France  and  Russia 
into  a  counter-alliance  with  England  as  a  benevolent 
neutral.  Much  of  the  Covenant  is  founded  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  thus  gained,  but  there  are  indications  of  an 
idealism  in  it  which  turns  away  from  history  and  refuses 
to  face  realities ;  apart  from  the  provisions  for  mandates 
and  certain  other  details,  the  two  great  departures  from 
precedent  are  the  solemn  and  binding  nature  of  the  contract 
and  the  inclusion  of  extra-European  States. 

We  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  by  various  writers  of  the 
very  obvious  fact  that  the  League  is  imperfect  so  long  as 
it  does  not  include  America,  Germany  and  Russia.  There 
was  electricity  in  the  air  when  the  war  came  to  an  end. 
Germany  had  shocked  the  conscience  of  mankind  by  the 
brutality  of  her  methods,  and  not  the  most  far-seeing  of 
statesmen  could  have  persuaded  Europe  to  treat  her  other¬ 
wise  than  as  the  naughty  child  to  be  sent  to  Coventry.  We 
can  see  now  that  the  only  way  to  curb  militarism  was  to 
invite  it  to  undertake  the  obligation  of  the  Covenant,  and 
the  best  way  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  desire  for  revenge — the  dragon’s  teeth,  as  some¬ 
one  has  said,  of  the  field  of  Ares — was  to  admit  the  sinner 
to  the  communion  of  the  saints.  The  moment  passed. 
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Germany  now  looks  askance  at  the  League  and  turns  away 
from  the  arms  held  out  to  her.  As  for  Russia,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  the  dislike  of  associating  herself  with 
anything  that  savours  of  the  capitalism  of  her  distorted 
vision  will  outweigh  that  much-advertised  but  much- 
abused  article  of  her  creed,  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
America,  whose  idealist  President  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  establishment  of  the  League,  watches  the  proceedings 
with  detached  interest;  she  has  never  repudiated  the 
principle,  but  her  wary  people  have  detected  in  the  binding 
nature  of  the  Covenant  and  in  some  of  its  provisions— 
notably  in  Article  lo  and  Article  i6,  the  guarantee  of  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  the  commercial  boycott  of  offenders— 
a  possibility  of  those  “  entanglements  ”  which,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Washington,  it  has  been  her  most  earnest 
endeavour  to  avoid.  If  Russia  could  be  persuaded  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  promoting  the  brotherhood  of  man 
than  by  the  intensifying  of  class  hatred,  there  does  seem 
a  possibility  that  a  way  might  yet  be  found  to  induce  these 
three  great  nations  to  participate  in  this  lofty  plan  for 
ensuring  permanent  peace  in  the  world. 

When  Italy  repudiated  the  intervention  of  the  League, 
the  transparent  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  rejected  only  intensified  the  rebuff.  At  this  stage 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  stepped  into  the  breach, 
and  again  a  difficulty  arose,  for  Italy  declared  herself 
willing  to  abide  by  their  decision,  but  this  time  Greece 
refused.  The  difficulty  was  adjusted  and  the  dispute  was 
settled.  “It  does  not  greatly  matter,”  remarked  The 
Times ^  “whether  the  League  or  the  Council  of  Ambas¬ 
sadors  is  seized  of  the  dispute ;  the  important  thing  is  to 
get  it  before  an  international  tribunal  in  time.”  That  is 
true  of  the  immediate  matter  in  hand ;  wc  do  not  wait  to 
see  whether  we  are  using  the  best  blankets  when  the  house 
is  on  fire.  Broken  and  bleeding  Europe  cannot  bear  the 
horrors  of  another  war,  and  any  means,  good  or  bad,  was 
good  if  that  could  be  prevented.  But  in  another  and  a 
more  remote  sense  it  does  very  greatly  matter.  The 
Council  of  Ambassadors  is  a  diplomatic  body  working 
nationally;  the  League  is  an  open  conference  working 
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internationally.  The  principle  was  thus  involved  of  en¬ 
trusting  the  decision  of  disputes  to  a  select  body  of  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  of  certain  governments  or  to  a  general  body 
of  the  world’s  representatives.  Nor  was  that  all.  For  by 
turning  from  the  League  to  the  Conference  Italy  revealed 
to  the  world  the  existence  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and 
a  dual  control  never  works  satisfactorily.  It  was,  more¬ 
over,  significant  that  the  lesser  Power  preferred  the  League 
and  the  greater  the  Conference ;  that  was  the  outward  sign 
of  what  was  freely  admitted  at  the  time,  that  the  lesser 
Powers  look  upon  the  League  as  their  main,  if  not  their 
only,  protection  against  aggression.  It  is  to  them,  as  it 
were,  w^hat  in  India  the  manoeuvre  of  the  buffalo  herd, 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the  First  Jungle  Book,  is 
against  the  tiger.  It  means  that  the  lesser  Powers  are 
unwilling  to  trust  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  greater 
unless  they  themselves  are  represented  as  in  the  Council 
of  the  League.  It  means,  too,  that  neither  the  one  dis¬ 
putant  nor  the  other  could  place  absolute  confidence  in 
the  impartiality  either  of  the  League  or  of  the  Conference. 
Nor  does  it  seem  that  such  absolute  confidence  can  ever 
be  attained  except  by  the  Permanent  International  Court, 
if  indeed  that  is  founded  upon  the  British  conception  that 
in  no  case  whatsoever  must  a  judicial  process  be  influenced 
by  executive,  administrative  or  diplomatic  considerations. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  attitude  of  France  during  the  crisis 
showed  plainly  that  if  she  had  one  eye  on  the  Italian 
quarrel  she  had  the  other  on  the  Ruhr.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  can  be  avoided,  since  under  modern  conditions 
any  delegates  to  the  League  must  represent  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  who  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  people.  The 
obstacle  of  national  interests,  to-day  so  intertwined,  arises 
at  every  point. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  League  suffered 
greatly  in  prestige.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  his  speech  to 
the  Imperial  Conference  admitted  as  much,  though  he 
seems,  with  the  skill  of  an  advocate,  to  have  passed  lightly 
over  the  rebuff  and  to  have  dwelt  with  far  greater  emphasis 
on  the  correct  attitude  of  the  Council  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution.  The  impression,  however,  was  left 
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that  in  essaying  this  latest  flight  the  League  had  damaged 
its  wings,  and  had  fled  for  shelter  under  the  protection  of 
the  Ambassadors,  It  must  be  added  that  the  attitude  of 
the  various  Governments  towards  the  League  has  not 
hitherto  been  such  as  to  heighten  its  prestige.  Instead  of 
treating  it  as  the  transcendent  effort  to  bring  about  mutual 
good  will  and  co-operation,  as  no  doubt  its  authors  meant 
it  to  be,  there  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to  treat  it  as 
the  convenient  cat  to  pull  the  hottest  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire.  The  whole  question  was  hotly  debated  in  The  Times. 
Various  suggestions  were  made,  some  valuable  but  none 
comprehensive.  No  one  questioned  the  Covenant  or  its 
organisation. 

Now  the  first  duty  of  the  doctor  is  to  diagnose,  and 
his  second  is  to  prescribe ;  but  let  it  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  his  prescription  is  definite.  We  have  found  that  the 
League  is  weak,  in  that  it  is  hampered  by  the  principle 
of  sovereignty  and  by  the  reluctance  of  Great  Powers  to 
submit  their  quarrels  to  adjudication  by  peoples  whose 
stage  of  civilisation  and  conceptions  of  justice  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  We  have  seen  that  the  League  cannot 
function  with  full  authority  so  long  as  certain  great  nations 
are  outside  it,  and  we  have  discovered  that  the  existence 
of  a  co-ordinate  body  acting  diplomatically  as  servants  of 
their  Governments  and  altogether  independently  of  the 
League  is  calculated  to  injure  the  prestige  of  the  latter. 
There  are,  moreover,  certain  provisions  of  the  Covenant 
to  which  active  dislike  has  been  shown,  and  certain  others 
which  there  is  evident  hesitation  to  use.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  been  going  too  fast;  the  world  cannot  so  easily 
change  its  attitude  of  mind,  even  at  the  bidding  of  eminent 
politicians  seated  in  council  at  Versailles.  The  world  is 
like  a  schoolboy  whose  mind  educationists  are  constantly 
forbidding  us  to  strain,  and  you  cannot  expect  a  schoolboy 
to  digest  i^Lschylus  when  he  can  only  painfully  construe 
Xenophon.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  to  reconsider  the  whole 
Covenant  by  a  conference  to  be  called  for  the  purpose? 
The  representatives  of  Germany,  America,  and  Russia 
might  be  invited  to  such  a  conference  and  asked  definitely 
whether  they  agree  in  principle,  and,  if  so,  to  what  pro- 
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visions  they  take  exception.  We  all  know  that  Article  10 
has  roused  the  strenuous  opposition  of  America,  because 
she  sees  in  it  the  possibility  of  her  traditional  bugbear, 
the  entangling  alliance.  But  of  even  greater  importance 
is  Article  16.  Every  politician  knows  by  this  time  that 
to  interfere  forcibly  with  trade  is  to  set  sail  upon  an  un¬ 
charted  sea.  Italy  in  the  recent  crisis  was  well  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  any  such  leap  in  the  dark,  and  she  calculated 
upon  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  League  to  use  this 
sanction.  Interference  with  neutral  trade  has  always  been 
a  fruitful  cause  of  dispute  when  a  virtual  or  actual  state 
of  war  has  existed.  It  was  at  least  the  ostensible  cause 
of  the  entanglement  of  Denmark  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  of  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  It  was  the  cause 
of  the  war  with  America  in  1812,  and  it  threatened  to  cause 
a  vital  disagreement  between  America  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  recent  war.  To  try  to  prevent  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  an  offending  member  and  a  non-member  of 
the  League  would,  as  things  are  at  present,  antagonise 
such  a  State  as  America  to  the  point  of  rupture.  Moreover, 
it  is  obvious  that  such  altruism  as  is  implied  by  the  Article 
must  fall  very  unequally  even  upon  member  States.  In  a 
war  beiween,  let  us  say,  Spain  and  Italy,  what  has  Guate¬ 
mala  or  the  Hedjaz  to  lose  by  comparison  with  Switzerland 
or  Holland,  to  say  nothing  of  France  or  England? 
And  since  the  League  rests  ultimately  upon  public 
opinion,  what  chance  is  there  as  the  Article  now  stands 
that  public  opinion  in  the  countries  that  most  count,  where 
business  is  well  organised,  would  tamely  submit  to  the 
utter  dislocation  of  trade,  both  individual  and  collective? 
Any  Government  would  be  compelled  to  give  way;  if  it 
resisted  it  would  only  make  room  for  another  more  com¬ 
plaisant.  And  to  yield  on  such  a  point  as  this  would  be 
the  death-blow  of  the  League.  These  are  but  the  most 
superficial  of  the  grave  consequences  that  flow  from 
Article  16;  there  are  many  more  less  apparent  and  some 
probably  quite  concealed,  for  interference  with  the  normal 
course  of  trade  often  has  the  most  unexpected  results. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  unwise  to  put  into  the  hand  of  Jove 
thunderbolts  which  he  is  afraid  to  use  except  against  the 
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less  formidable  of  his  enemies.  To  that  extent  the 
League  might  justify  the  Article,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  shocking  the  world’s  sense  of  justice  by  the  manifest 
inequality  of  treatment. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times,  Professor  Grant  Robertson 
said  :  “  What  the  answer  is  to  the  criticism  that  the  League 
has  failed  to  assert  its  authority  over  its  own  members,  or 
that  if  it  had  persisted  in  an  attempt  to  do  so  it  would 
have  broken  in  pieces,  I  do  not  know.”  The  answer  surely 
is  this :  “  The  League  is  a  human  invention,  a  piece  of 
experimental  machinery,  and  therefore  capable  of  im¬ 
provement.  We  have  tried  it  and  we  have  found  it  want¬ 
ing  in  certain  respects.  We  intend  to  improve  it,  even  at 
the  cost  of  sacrificing  some  of  its  idealism.  Half  a  League 
may  not  be  better  than  no  League,  but  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread.  And  in  order  to  obtain  a  whole  League  we 
will  be  content  with  half  a  loaf.”  For  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  League  has  justified  its  existence.  Its  main 
function  is  that  of  arbitration ;  the  smaller  peoples 
enthusiastically  support  it  and  cannot  logically  repudiate 
its  authority  when  their  own  turn  comes.  The  subsidiary 
activities  of  the  League  may  be  passed  over,  but  its 
moral  influence  has  on  the  whole  had  a  sobering  effect. 
Above  all,  it  has  brought  the  nations  closer  together.  It 
has  furnished  the  opportunity  for  a  more  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  temperament  and  sensibility,  for  a  better  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  problems  that  vex  races  dwelling  re¬ 
motely  apart,  for  the  exchange  of  views  on  such  problems 
and  generally  of  lifting  the  policy  of  the  w'orld  from  the 
close  atmosphere  of  the  diplomatic  chamber  into  the  open 
air  of  the  world’s  opinion.  It  is  useless  to  deride  the 
League ;  it  is  equally  futile  to  exclaim,  as  each  crisis  passes, 
“  Thank  goodness,  that’s  over  !  ”  We  must  set  to  work  to 
find  where  the  machinery  is  out  of  gear  and,  if  possible, 
to  mend  it.  We  must  remember  that  the  foundation  of  the 
League  is  the  peoples  of  the  world ;  that  it  is  a  body  closely 
connected  with  the  life  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
compose  them.  Above  all,  we  must  educate. 


WOMEN  IN  INDIA 
Some  Problems 
By  Cornelia  Sorabji 


If  you  had  a  Santa  Teresa  or  an  Early  Victorian,  and  a 
Suffragette  of  the  days  before  the  war  or  a  flapper  of 
the  days  after  the  war,  living  side  by  side  in  the  same 
house,  there  would  have  to  be  “  problems  ” — would  there 
not? 

It  is  even  so  in  India,  with  the  laggers-behind,  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Hindu  women,  and  the  emancipated,  the  English 
educated  and  progressive  women :  only  the  situation  is 
complicated  a  thousand-fold.  Because  it  really  is  an 
attempt  to  make  the  second  century  live  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  twenty-second. 

Let  us  take  first  the  “  Teresa-Suffragette  ”  possibility. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  situation  it  will  be  gathered 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  old-fashioned  Purdahnashin  to 
understand  or  sympathise  with  the  newly  emancipated — 
despite  the  wide-horizoned  charity  of  the  orthodox  Hindu. 
Her  circle  of  charity  and  understanding  is  for  those  of 
other  religions  or  other  races,  on  a  principle  which  she 
explains  thus  :  “  What  is  right  action  for  you  I  know  not. 
What  is  right  action,  the  only  action,  for  the  women  of  my 
race  and  religion  I  know,  and  this  they  have  outraged.” 

No  argument  gets  her  past  that  position.  If,  then,  one 
of  the  younger  members  in  such  a  family  goes  “  must  ”  -• 
as  the  grandmother  would  term  it — using  the  phrase  for  an 
elephant  gone  mad,  things  are  made  terribly  hard  for  her : 
and  they  are  not  easy  for  the  orthodox  either. 

The  other  women  in  the  Zenana  who  have  broken  no 
Hindu  god-rules,  but  who,  maybe,  have  been  allowed  a 
few  relaxations  of  old  discipline,  have  been  given  a  Zenana 
governess,  or  allowed  a  drive  behind  closed  shutters,  are, 
in  defence  of  customs  which  they  themselves  have  never 
outraged,  pushed  further  back  into  the  darkness,  an  extra 
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fold  given  to  the  excluding  curtain;  indeed,  the  great¬ 
grandmother  generation  is  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  case 
for  bolts  and  bars.  .  .  . 

The  emancipated  one  has  to  face  this  fact.  She  has  to 
realise  that  emancipation  has  cut  her  off  from  bread  and 
water  with  her  own  womenkind,  and  that  she  has,  alas! 
all  unwittingly  done  this  great  wrong,  that  the  liberty  at 
which  she  has  snatched  has  robbed  those  left  behind  of  the 
little  gleams  of  light  toward  which  they  were  travelling. 

Think  of  the  situation  in  the  terms  of  the  Hindu  widow. 
Individuals  are  trying  to  make  life  easier  for  the  widow, 
and  to  meet  the  demand  for  workers  by  training  such 
widows  as  are  brave  enough  to  come  to  the  places  of  train¬ 
ing,  to  be  nurses,  teachers,  etc.  .  .  .  Now,  to  the  old  ortho¬ 
dox  Hindu  women  a  widow  is  a  wicked  woman  fer  se. 
“  Or  why  is  she  a  widow  ?  ”  And  they  believe  that  safety 
for  her  exists  only  within  the  shelter  of  the  Zenana.  You 
have  removed  her  from  that  shelter  (or  she  has  left  it). 
They  do  not  care  what  provisions  for  safeguarding  her 
you  have  made,  she  must  have  become  forthwith,  in  their 
opinion,  a  woman  of  the  streets  I  If  she  is  being  trained 
as  a  nurse,  to  this  suspicion  they  add  the  certainty  that  she 
is  also  outcasted.  “  Surely  she  will  have  touched  dead 
bodies,”  they  say,  “  or  that  which  would  equally  outcaste.” 

“  Can  you  assure  them  that  while  a  body  lay  waiting 
for  the  burning  she  fasted  and  threw  away  all  the  cooked 
food  at  the  hospital  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  answ’er  for  it  that  she  has  never  at  her  hos¬ 
pital  eaten  onions,  or  other  forbidden  food — yes,  even 
though  you  swear  she  has  lived  as  a  vegetarian.-^  ” 

“  Can  you  answer  for  it  that  as  a  widow  she  cooked  her 
own  food  at  a  fire  uncontaminated  by  women  of  lower 
caste,  and  that  she  was  uncontaminating  also,  and  hurt  no 
wife  by  cooking  a  meal  for  herself  at  a  fire  lighted  to  cook 
the  wife’s  dinner  ?  ”  .  .  . 

Oh,  the  questions  are  endless !  And  the  heart  of  her 
who  would  help  the  little  eager  widow  student  sinks  within 
her. 

I  have  known  a  mother  turn  her  only  daughter,  a  widow 
training  to  be  a  nurse,  adrift  when  she  went  home  from 
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the  medical  school  for  the  holidays,  “  How  should  I  allow 
you  to  enter  the  house  of  the  Hindus-who-have-never- 

forsaken-the-way  ?  ” 

The  little  woman  had  me  to  come  to,  and  I  knew 
how  she  could  be  housed  without  breach  of  caste.  But 
think  of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  case.  Yet  the  mother  was 
not  unloving.  She  and  her  daughter  were  all  that  was 
left  of  their  immediate  family,  and  they  had  clung  together 
many  years,  through  many  trials.  It  was  hard  for  the 
mother  also. 

Or  look  at  the  problem  from  another  angle — as  between 
husband  and  wife. 

Boys  are  sent  to  England,  and  when  they  return  to  India 
to  the  brides  acquired  in  infancy,  or  marked  down  for  them 
by  family  arrangement  in  the  homes  of  the  orthodox,  they 
find  themselves  ill-matched.  They  no  longer  want  only 
“  the  successful  Mother  of  Sons  ”  in  their  wives,  they  want 
companions. 

Yet  the  only  condition  often,  upon  which  the  mother- 
grandmothers  have  allowed  the  boys  to  be  sent  to  England, 
is  that  they  shall  marry  Hindu  girls  before  they  leave  home, 
or  betroth  themselves  as  boy  and  girl,  and  that  the  girl 
shall  be  brought  up  in  the  strictest  orthodoxy  to  atone 
for  the  laxity  allowed  the  boy  in  sending  him  overseas. 

The  tragedy  of  their  married  life  on  the  boy’s  return 
needs  no  description.  Remember,  too,  that  after  learning 
individuality  he  returns  to — a  joint  family;  to  find  himself 
one  member  in  a  house  which  shelters  many  generations, 
and  his  wife  the  inmate  of  a  zenana  which  is  the  rightful 
home  of  his  mother  (maybe  a  widowed  mother),  and  of 
aunts  or  great-aunts,  or  cousins,  to  unlimited  degrees  of 
kinship. 

Privacy  is  hard  to  come  at,  in  these  circumstances.  And 
friction  is  quickly  fanned  to  flame  by  every  looker-on,  and 
by  suspicion  of  all  that  the  women  must  be  whispering  of 
condemnation  or  of  partisanship. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  the  old  father  thought  to  provide 
against  a  denouement  of  this  sort  by  educating  both  the 
boy  and  girl  in  Europe.  He  chose  a  bride  for  his  son  from 
the  right  shelf  of  orthodoxy,  and  having  betrothed,  or 
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“  firstly  ”  married  these  children,  he  sent  them  far  ways, 
the  boy  to  England,  the  girl  to  Paris ! 

When  they  were  about  eighteen  they  were  fetched  back 
to  India,  and  there  was  a  great  “  second  marriage,”  the 
marriage  proper,  in  which  they  walked  the  seven  steps 
round  the  sacred  fire,  and  began  their  life  as  man  and 
wife.  But  under  his  own  roof,  within  his  own  zenana,  so 
to  speak ! 

The  girl  had  come  back  a  translation  into  French.  She 
spoke  nothing  but  French,  she  dressed  French,  even  to  hat 
and  shoes.  She  found  herself  an  inmate  of  a  zenana  with 
women  of  all  generations,  from  great-grandmother  down¬ 
wards,  with  none  of  whom  had  she  a  word  or  thought  or 
ambition  in  common.  The  women  in  their  turn  were 
horrified  at  her.  She  had  none  of  the  attributes  of  a 
Hindu  bride  proper.  True,  they  could  re-translate  her 
into  the  vernacular.  They  could  make  her  put  away  her 
French  fripperies  and  dress  in  sarees  and  wear  bare  feet, 
which  they  delighted  to  dye  with  henna ;  they  could  put 
the  black  absit  omen  ointment  under  her  eyes,  and  oil  her 
hair  till  it  clung  in  close,  sticky  strands  to  her  forehead. 
To  all  these  things  she  submitted  like  one  from  whose 
body  the  soul  has  fled;  but  they  could  not  make  her  speak 
their  language  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  day  could  they  teach  her 
the  worship  of  her  husband — how  to  cook  his  food  and 
wait  upon  him,  or  the  wifely  etiquette,  how  to  hide  her  face 
in  his  presence.  .  .  . 

Besides — they  whispered  it  to  one  another  in  the  dark— 
was  it  possible  that  she  had  eaten  her  sacred  mother  the 
cow  in  those  far  places  across  the  waters?  Was  she  con¬ 
taminated  already?  She  had  worn  leather  shoes!  Was 
she  contaminating  them? 

It  w'as  a  dreadful  thought,  and  the  old  grandmother 
paid  great  sums  of  money,  a  year’s  savings,  to  her  priest 
to  say  special  “purifying”  mantras  in  the  temple  of  her 
patron-god  to  buy  back  contamination. 

Nothing  but  fear  of  the  head  of  the  family  kept  the 
women  kind  to  her.  ...  I  said  nothing  but  that,  yet  in 
my  heart  I  suspect  that  her  tragic  little  wan  face,  and  her 
silence,  and  the  impression  she  gave  as  of  a  light  put  out 
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by  some  rough,  careless  hand  were  her  best  advocates  with 
the  women  of  that  zenana.  At  last  the  oldest  of  the  women 
spoke.  “Tell  us  what  we  can  do,”  she  said,  “to  make 
you  less  unhappy.” 

And  she,  poor  child,  ever  solitary  while  ever  com¬ 
panioned,  pining  for  privacy  and  for  the  sound  of  the 
language  of  happier  days,  for  the  touch  of  familiar  things, 
begged :  “  Let  me  have  one  hour  a  week  by  myself  to  do 
as  I  will.  I  will  break  no  rules.”  (By  this  time  she  had 
enough  of  the  vernacular  for  purposes  of  simple  inter¬ 
course.) 

And  when  this  wish  was  granted,  she  dressed  herself 
in  her  French  clothes,  hat  and  all,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  talking  French  aloud  to  herself ! 

The  difficulty,  you  see,  is  that  at  present  reformation  is 
tolerated  less  than  secession. 

When  the  emancipated  secede  and  change  their  re¬ 
ligion  with  their  habits,  whether,  that  is,  they  become 
Brahmos,  or  Christians,  or  Moslems,  there  is  a  Community 
in  which  they  can  find  asylum.  But  when  they  wish  to 
reform  their  ways,  to  refuse  to  marry  in  infancy,  to  break 
away  from  seclusion  for  purposes  of  work  or  education, 
to  ignore  caste,  shall  we  say,  or  re-marry  as  widows  (both 
which  last  two  ambitions  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Orthodox,  ahsohitely  forbidden  to  Hinduism),  and  yet 
take  all  the  advantages  of  their  religion,  yet  count  them¬ 
selves  Hindus — they  find  that  they  are  up  against  every 
“sanction.”  Their  best-beloved  will  shut  their  doors 
upon  them;  and  there  is  not  as  yet  a  sufficiently  large 
I  number  of  these  “  Progressives  ”  to  make  a  self-sufficing 
i  Community.  There  is  nothing  for  individuals,  then,  but  to 
j  go  over  the  border.  They  are  outside  Hinduism.  If  they 
cannot  yet  accept  Brahminism  or  any  other  religion  they 
are  on  the  rocks,  for  a  Hindu  woman  without  a  religion  is 
!  like  a  boat  without  oars  or  rudder  or  anchor.  The  Brahmo 
i  Community  will  admit  them  to  intercourse,  as  would  all 
:  kindred  communities  who  have  no  caste  rules ;  but  the 
:  Indian  w'oman’s  soul  goes  lonely  without  the  practices  of 
■  religion.  She  has  lost  the  only  compass  and  book  of  rules 
i  of  which  she  knew ;  she  has  nothing  to  guide  her. 
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Tragedies  often  follow.  Indeed,  that  is  a  difficulty 
which  the  Brahmo  Community  itself  has  not  mastered 
even  with  its  half  a  century  or  more  of  life  in  the  open. 
For  instance,  if  your  inherited  traditions  make  you  regard 
as  undesirable  all  intercourse  or  intercommunication 
between  men  and  women,  which  is  not  safeguarded  by  mar¬ 
riage  and  protected  by  the  Purdah,  you  will  not  be 
habituated  to  think  the  right  thoughts  when,  in  the  outside 
world  or  in  the  course  of  your  business  or  pleasure,  you 
meet  men  as  friends. 

And  less  still  are  the  men  able  to  think  the  innocent 
thoughts  which  belong  to  Emancipation. 

Again,  you  have  no  etiquette  which  will  meet  the  new 
conditions.  Take  one  example.  In  the  Hindu  house 
dancing  is  confined  to  a  class  of  women  entertainers  whom 
the  women  of  the  house  may  not  know,  and  would  not  be 
insulted  by  being  asked  to  watch.  Dancing  girls  dance 
to  men  in  the  Hindu  houses  of  the  Orthodox. 

The  emancipated  woman  sees  English  women  dance  at 
hotel  dances,  at  balls,  at  Government  House,  on  official 
occasions.  She  burns  to  do  the  like.  She  makes  often  the 
daintiest  of  exquisite  dancers.  But  she  does  not  know 
how  far  she  may  go. 

A  charming  little  Indian  lady  said  to  me  aPa  Govern¬ 
ment  House  ball,  “  See,  there  is  my  husband  trying  to 
make  that  Englishman  dance  with  me.  I  liked  his  face, 
and  sent  my  husband  to  tell  him  that  I  wanted  a  dance. 
He  looks  as  if  he  wants  to  run  away.  I’ll  go  to  him 
myself !  ”  And  she  went.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband 
knew  him. 

That  husband  was  complacent.  Not  all  are  so.  I  have 
seen  Indian  husbands  who  let  their  women  dance,  because 
they  were  proud  to  show  that  they  could  do  everything  that 
English  women  did ;  but  who  stood  watching  them  with  an 
expression  which  made  me  sad  and  afraid.  .  .  . 

Out  of  our  new  political  privileges  in  India  will  come 
a  whole  crop  of  further  problems.  Take  education- 
medical  aid — sanitation  .  .  .  already  it  is  difficult, 

even  with  a  majority  of  the  third-personal  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  adjust  the  relative  claims  of  Communities.  .  .  • 
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How  much  of  the  Budget  shall  be  allotted  to  schools  for 
the  Brahmo  or  advanced  communities,  how  much  for  the 
Orthodox?  for  their  needs  are  different. 

Shall  our  hospitals  make  provision  for  the  secluded — 
more  expensive  provision — or  not?  The  Emancipated 
need  no  special  provision. 

As  to  the  curriculum — what  about  the  necessity  for 
English  ?  The  Orthodox  do  not  want  it,  the  Brahmo  Com¬ 
munity  will  hav^e  nothing  (practically)  but  English. 

As  to  ceremonies — what  the  Orthodox  regard  as  neces¬ 
sities  of  religion,  the  Emancipated  call  “gross  super¬ 
stition.” 

As  to  the  franchise — the  Emancipated  demand  it,  the 
Orthodox  neither  know  nor  care  about  politics,  and  believe 
that  to  teach  and  encourage  women  to  live  a  public  life 
is  impious. 

Yet  the  majority  in  the  new  readjusted  Governments  in 
every  province  must,  under  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Scheme  as  it  is  called,  of  necessity  be  these  out-of-caste 
men  of  the  emancipated  Communities. 

What  will  be  the  result  ? 

And  again,  you  cannot  deny  the  women  who  have  tasted 
freedom  the  uses  and,  indeed,  the  burdens  of  freedom. 
It  is  right  that  they  should  claim  these. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  ? 

These  remarks  are  meant  to  provoke  thought,  not  to 
provide  remedies  or  a  programme.  Yet  I  will  just  indicate 
what  has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss 
whether  the  emancipation  of  women,  or  self-determination 
and  self-government  in  politics,  is  good  or  bad. 

We  must  meet  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
as  they  come;  we  must  try  to  disentangle  the  confusion 
which  lies  at  our  feet. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

First  let  us  get  hold  of  one  essential  truth.  .  .  . 

We  must  help  people,  must  we  not?  at  the  place  where 
they  are.  It  is  no  good  saying  to  those  ffoundering  in  a 
bog,  “  Come  out  of  that  here,  to  my  safe  dry  land  or  place 
of  vantage,  and  I  will  help  you.”  We  must  take  help  to 
them  in  their  bog. 
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I  have  heard  one  of  the  Emancipated,  sitting  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  help  the  laggers-behind,  say,  with  heat,  “  It  is 
retrograde  to  make  any  provision  for  people  living  in  gross 
superstition  or  to  take  any  help  to  those  behind-the- 
Purdah.  Let  them  follow  us,  and  come  out  here  into  the 
open,  and  take  the  advantages  which  are  for  those  in  the 
open.” 

That  spirit  is  not  going  to  bring  any  help. 

There  must  be  help  for  the  Purdahnashin  after  her  kind, 
and  for  the  Emancipated  after  her  kind. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  The  Purdahnashin  and  the 
illiterate  Orthodox  generally  have  first  to  be  taught  to 
desire  the  new  way — the  way  of  health  for  body  and  mind, 
the  way  of  freedom  and  progress. 

And  we  can  only  make  them  desire  this  by  waiving  every 
non-essential  demand  of  Emancipation ;  by  preserving 
everything  that  is  beautiful  in  Orthodoxy — everything  that 
is  beautiful  and  innocuous. 

And  so  much  there  is  that  is  beautiful.  .  .  . 

In  the  ceremonies  observed  through  a  child’s  life,  for 
instance.  .  .  .  Take  the  Chalk-in-the-hand  ceremony 

— ike  blessing  of  the  hand  for  use  and  service.  I  would 
like  to  see  that  adopted  in  England  for  Christian  children. 
It  would  make  a  bond  between  us. 

The  Garlanding-the-C ow  ceremony  I  would  form  into 
a  lesson — in  the  care  of  domestic  animals. 

The  Wisdom  worship  could  be  adapted  to  the  worship 
of  the  Christian’s  God — a  special  service  asking  for  a 
blessing  on  one’s  profession,  on  the  work  of  one’s  hands, 
in  schools  at  the  beginning  of  term. 

Or  take  The-worship-of -the- Aged  ceremony — it  is 
charming,  and  teaches  the  reverence  which  is  slipping 
away  from  the  modern  home. 

Then  why  break  the  habit  of  the  Purdah  straightaway? 
Why  not  give  to  the  Purdahnashin  the  advantages  of  “the 
outside  ” — education,  light,  and  air,  and  exercise,  without 
breach  of  custom.?  Bring  these  things  to  her  in  her 
seclusion — it  is  quite  simple.  .  .  . 

To  do  this  would  be  to  disarm  prejudice  forthwith. 
And  the  further  stages  w'ould  be  easy.  .  .  .  ^‘Stages" 

.  .  .  that  is  a  w'ord  to  ponder  over.  The  freedom 
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ffhich  has  been  snatched  at  in  the  immediate  past  has  been 
taken  too  rapidly.  Only  a  gradual  opening  of  shut  doors 
can  save  us  from  the  mistakes  which  are  only  too  apparent 
to  the  onlooker.  We  want  to  go  very  gently  with 
Emancipation  in  the  zenana. 

The  future  of  the  race  is  bound  up  in  this  question  of 
the  education  of  the  Orthodox  Hindu  woman.  For  she 
represents  the  majority  in  the  population  (we  cannot 
remind  ourselves  of  that  too  often) :  yet  is  hopelessly  in 
the  minority  as  to  education  and  help  and  enlightenment. 
Figures  are  hard  to  get.  The  census  does  not  enumerate 
except  under  headings  which  do  not  always  distinguish 
between  Orthodox  and  Progressive.  The  figures  for  1921 
are  not  yet  generally  available;  perhaps  these  will  produce 
more  detailed  facts.  From  the  1911  census  papers  the 
best  that  I  can  extract  to  illustrate  the  point  which  I  seek 
to  emphasise  is  under  the  head  of  education. 

Literate  in  English.  Literate  in  any  Language. 

Hindus  ...  8  per  i,ooo  Hindus,  2  per  cent. 

.  j.^rya  Samaj  92  ,,  1,000  But  percentage  for  Brahmos  is 
Theists  I  Brahmos  ..  548  ,,  1,000  not  given  separately.  Brahmos 

are  probably  given  in  the  above. 

Or  put  it  another  way — literacy  in  any  language,  ver¬ 
nacular  or  English.  Only  59  persons  per  1,000  of  the  total 
population  of  India,  male  and  female,  are  literate,  i.e. 
(according  to  the  average  census  definition  of  literacy),  are 
able  to  “  spell  out  a  few  printed  words  and  write  their  own 
names.”  (Some  Provinces  demand  for  “  literacy  ”  that 
they  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  a  simple  letter  to  a 
friend;  but  this  is  not  general.)  Of  these  there  is  one 
woman  to  every  eleven  males.  But  of  the  women  again 
the  largest  literate  percentage  is  found  in  the  Brahmo 
Community. 

Three-fifths  of  the  whole  Brahmo  population  know 
English,  and  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  Community 
under  the  age  of  ten  are  literate. 

Now  put  beside  this  the  fact  that  the  census  gives  these 
figures  for  all  India,  exclusive  of  native  states  : — 
Orthodox  Hindus  ...  217,586,920 

Brahmos  ...  ...  5>504 

and  we  have  a  text  upon  which  to  meditate. 
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Help,  then,  must  be  brought  to  the  illiterate  at  the  place 
where  they  are.  j 

But  help  is  needed  for  the  Emancipated  also — a  different 
kind  of  help.  They  want  direction  in  the  use  of  their  r 

growing  powers  and  capabilities.  They  want  to  be  taught  t 

all  that  is  involved  in  citizenship,  for  as  Indians  we  know  1 

nothing  of  that  term.  They  have  to  be  taught  the  service  i 

of  their  fellows — in  every  direction.  5 

In  politics,  in  which,  in  imitation  of  England,  the  Eraan-  t 
cipated  claim  their  share,  there  is  everything  to  learn.  We 
cannot  begin  at  the  point  at  which  Englishwomen  arrived  c 
when  they  ceased  to  struggle.  We  have  to  learn  for  our¬ 
selves  what  the  years  of  struggle  taught  them.  v 

But  once  this  is  learned  there  is  no  reason  why  Indian 
women  should  not  contribute  insight  and  shrew'dness,  and  s 
trained  judgment,  to  the  consideration  of  public  questions,  ( 
even  sitting  in  the  Council  itself.  What  is  there  to  forbid?  t 
Where  all  is  new  innovation  is  easier  of  attainment  than  r 
in  the  countries  where  old  ideals  and  privileges  have  to 
be  reckoned  with.  There  lies  the  advantage,  and  there  ( 
also  the  danger,  of  innovation  in  a  country  like  India.  c 
They  are  as  yet  young,  these  women,  in  all  public  work,  1 
and  they  need  a  leader.  Like  the  young,  they  are  jealous 
of  their  co-patriots,  their  equals ;  the  leader  must,  for  the  ; 
present,  it  would  seem,  come  from  outside  their  own  race.  j 
That  is  worth  pondering  on.  .  .  . 

It  is  my  belief  that  salvation  in  our  present  crisis  in  1 

India  is  to  come  from  women.  I  believe  that  if  only  we  j 

can  inspire  the  women  of  India  with  the  right  spirit,  we  t 

shall  find  that  which  alone  can  counteract  the  misdirected  s 

patriotism  of  the  extremist. 

Englishmen  are  less  and  less  inclined,  it  would  seem,  to  | 
carry  on  the  responsibilities  which  their  fathers  left  to  them 
in  India.  Indian  men,  it  would  seem,  are  less  and  less  i 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  guidance  without  which  they  t 
cannot  at  present  solve  our  bewildering  problems.  ...  ^ 

What  about  mature  judgment,  the  practised  skill  of  the 
countries  older  than  our  own  in  self-government  or  in  t 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  being  brought  to  us  by  the  women  ( 
of  the  West,  teaching  and  guiding  our  women  Is  there 
not  a  suggestion  in  that  thought  which  appeals  ?  1 
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And  in  another  sense  I  believe  salvation  is  to  come 
from  women — from  the  Orthodox  woman. 

Hers,  I  believe,  is  the  opportunity  of  steadying  our 
nerves  in  the  great  upheavals  of  modern  progress;  hers 
the  privilege  of  bringing  to  the  work  of  the  world  the 
habit  of  silence  and  meditation,  the  practice  of  self- 
restraint,  the  insight  which  comes  to  the  single-eyed  and 
selfless,  the  reverence  for  the  past  which  is  the  heritage  of 
those  who  have  learnt  to  conserve.  .  .  . 

And  do  we  not  want  all  these  things  in  this  era  of 
destruction,  of  razing-to-the-ground,  of  rebuilding? 

They  are  to  be  had,  at  long  last  .  .  .  and  meantime  we 
want  workers  and  more  workers. 

Women  in  England  who  have  not  studied  our  problems 
say,  “  The  women  of  India  should  do  what  there  is  to  be 
done,”  and  they  talk  as  if  there  were  some  deep-laid  plot 
to  keep  Indian  women  out  of  their  inheritance  in  this 
respect. 

But  reflection  and  inquiry  will  show  that  there  are  not 
enough  trained  workers  to  serve  even  one  section  of  any 
community.  The  education  of  women  is,  after  all,  only 
half  a  century  old,  speaking  generally,  in  India. 

The  emancipated  communities  certainly  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves;  but  they  owe  any  service  they  can 
give  to  their  own  body.  Who  is  to  serve  the  Orthodox  ? 

Again,  our  present  local  machinery  for  turning  out  fit 
workers  is  not  adequate,  and  cannot  be  made  adequate 
for  long  years  to  come.  Women  must  cross  the  waters 
to  England,  and  get  here  training  and  inspiration  for  the 
service  of  their  kind. 

It  would  need  a  paper  all  to  itself  to  enlarge  on  the 
problems  which  beset  the  Indian  student  in  England. 

Friendship  and  wisdom,  the  best  influences,  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  in  the  choice  of  a  home — all 
these  things  are  needed  by  the  student  far  from  home  .  .  . 
who  will  provide  them  ? 

I  have  said  that  I  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  .  .  . 
than  say  aloud,  as  it  were,  a  word  which  may  start  a  train 
of  thought. 

As  many  such  words  as  I  dared  say  have  been  said. 
But,  in  conclusion,  I  would  add  just  this  final  word  of  hope. 
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I  do  not  dream  of  the  impossible.  That  for  which  I 
long  in  India — the  result  of  the  influences  of  the  best 
which  the  East  and  West  have  to  give — I  have  seen  with 
mine  eyes  in  the  lives  of  one  or  two  Indian  women 
in  the  life,  first  of  all,  of  one  who  died  at  Nasik  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  in  1910.  To  sainthood  she  added 
human  sympathy  and  understanding,  which  many  in  India 
and  England  have  found  unequalled;  and  a  unifying  in¬ 
fluence  before  which  all  the  barriers  of  race,  and  country, 
and  religion,  were  down  almost  unconsciously.  I  have 
often  thought  of  that,  in  the  welter  and  hatred  and  dis¬ 
content  through  which  of  late  years  we  have  felt  after 
unity  in  India,  after  a  common  patriotism. 

And  to  this  love  and  sainthood  she  added  the  practice 
of  love  .  .  .  the  service  of  her  country.  In  the  education 
of  Indian  women  and  children  of  all  races,  in  the  co¬ 
education  of  English  and  Indian,  of  boys  and  girls,  she 
was  a  pioneer. 

In  the  genius  of  getting  what  was  best  out  of  the  culture 
of  the  two  great  civilisations  with  which  she  was 
acquainted.  East  and  West,  for  the  service  of  her  country, 
and  in  the  great  aim  of  her  life,  the  bringing  together  of 
the  two  countries  she  loved  so  well  ...  in  the  showing 
forth  to  the  world  the  beauty  of  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  doing  this  fear¬ 
lessly  and  joyfully,  and  without  intermission,  and  again 
so  understandingly  that  she  won  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Christianity  ...  in  this  and 
in  the  combination  of  all  these  things,  she  was  unique. 
What  was  due  to  her  Eastern  birth,  and  what  to  her 
Western  education  and  the  inspiration  of  her  friendships 
in  the  West — how  shall  we  distinguish.^  .  .  .  but  what 
we  saw,  and  loved,  and  remember  gave  us  a  glimpse  of 
what  might  be  in  the  wwld  when  East  and  West  combine. 

Of  one  of  those  among  the  women  of  India  whom  she 
inspired,  the  name  is  well  known.  I  refer  to  Pundita 
Ramabai.  Perhaps  Faith  is  the  word  which  stands  for 
the  Pundita  of  our  memories.  The  work  she  built  up 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  had  for  foundation  just  that— 
her  unbounding  faith  that  God  would  provide. 
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Born  a  Hindu,  and  left  at  an  early  age  a  Hindu  widow, 
and  therefore  to  be  despised  by  the  men  of  her  own  race, 
she  was  reverenced  and  honoured  by  them  for  the  sake 
of  her  Sanskrit  scholarship. 

But  she  was  moved  by  this  as  little  as  she  was  moved 
by  the  despisings  and  cursings  of  these  same  men  when, 
on  her  return  from  America,  they  found  that  their  Brahmin 
schclar  had  embraced  Christianity. 

Curiously  detached  was  she — a  scholar  to  the  end  of 
her  days.  Yet  both  she  and  her  from  whom  she  drew  her 
human  inspiration,  had  this  in  common — that  they  put 
first  the  things  of  the  Spirit;  and  that  to  this  they  added 
the  gifts  of  the  practical  worker  in  the  service  of  men. 
They  were  saints  and  they  were  workers  in  the  service 
of  men.  They  were  saints  and  they  were  workers  in  the 
world.  Was  it,  perhaps,  from  the  East  that  they  got  their 
sainthood,  and  from  the  West  their  realisation  that  saint¬ 
hood  is  of  little  use  unless  it  is  translated  into  loving 
service  ?  Who  shall  say  ? 

But  de  te  fabula - 
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THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 
By  MacDara 

Picture  to  yourself  a  young  girl  of  unsurpassable  loneli¬ 
ness,  the  unsullied  ideals  and  the  crystal  innocence  of  her 
youth  only  enhanced  by  the  naked  feet  and  the  poor  gown 
which  betray  her  poverty.  .  .  .  Turn  to  another  picture 
of  a  few  years  later.  See  the  young  enthusiast  swept 
abruptly  from  her  ideals  and  hurled  into  the  vortex  of 
luxury  and  materialistic  ambition.  Look  on  her  trans¬ 
formation  to  a  stout  ungainly  figure,  very  respectable,  dull, 
selfish,  indifferent,  vulgar  in  her  prosperity. 

That  is  the  picture  of  the  recent  past  and  the  future  of 
Ireland  which  the  few  idealists  left  alive  here  are  picturing 
for  her.  And  to  the  eyes  of  a  Gael  visiting  Ireland  to-day 
the  picture  is  not  so  exaggerated,  for  the  apathy  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  people  strikes  one  at  every  turn. 

Moreover,  for  the  first  time  since  1915  you  might  look 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west 
of  the  26  counties  and  you  will  not  find  a  leader  who 
speaks  of  idealism  nor  a  speaker  to  urge  the  people  to 
lay  down  their  vendettas  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and 
to  rebuild  their  nation  on  Christian  principles. 

All  the  leaders  preach  realism;  the  Ministerial  leaders 
tell  the  people  to  support  majority  rule,  to  be  good 
citizens,  and  they  will  be  prosperous  and  happy.  But  that 
was  not  how  Padraic  Pearse  gathered  the  hearts  of  this 
mystical  people  into  his  cause.  The  Republicans  speak 
with  biting  tongue  of  hatred  of  their  opponents.  They 
ask  the  country’s  support  because  when  they  are  in  power 
they,  too,  they  declare,  will  make  it  prosperous  and  happy. 
(They  ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  already  done  it  fifty 
million  pounds  worth  of  damage.)  They,  too,  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  materialistic  instincts  of  the  people. 

Materialistically  and  politically  both  parties  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  thoroughly  well  with  their  supporters,  and  Ireland 
is  to-day  a  quieter  and  more  peaceful  land  and  a  better 
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neighbour  than  she  has  been  for  generations,  but  she  is 
no  longer  a  land  of  saints  and  scholars,  and  certainly  no 
longer  a  beacon  light  to  Western  civilisation.  Neither 
does  she  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  spiritual  change  in  the  people  makes  it  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  real  Republican  or  Gaelic  revival 
in  the:*'  present  generation.  Politically  that  may  be 
regarded  by  her  sister  colonies  as  satisfactory,  but  morally 
and  ethically  it  may  be  Ireland’s  tragedy.  For  these  Irish 
Gaels  are  a  people  who  will  only  put  forw'ard  the  best  that 
is  in  them  when  they  are  marching  to  some  goal  of 
idealism,  however  impossible  or  dangerous. 

They  are  a  people  who  must  have  a  cause.  It  is  strange 
but  true  that  since  they  lost  their  last  cause  and  their  last 
idealistic  leaders,  Michael  Collins  and  Cathal  Brugha, 
the  kindliness  of  their  nature,  ev^en  their  old  kingly 
charm  and  courtesy,  seem  to  have  been  lost  by  them  as 
well. 

Roman  Catholicism  and  Patriotism,  and  their  attendant 
virtues,  were  so  closely  intermingled  here  that  the  people, 
when  they  lost  in  their  confusion  the  motive  power  of  the 
one,  restlessly  threw  off — especially  in  the  city  and  the 
towns — the  priestly  influence  which  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  other.  The  priests  themselves,  by  unfortunately 
taking  too  much  part  in  party  politics,  lost  some  of  their 
power  of  quietly  welding  together  Patriotism  and 
Christianity. 

So  that  you  have  Ireland  to-day  devoid  alike  of  a  cause, 
of  her  old  beautiful  habit  of  putting  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  first  in  every-day  life,  and  you  have  her 
leaderless. 

You  have  her  waiting  for  the  spiritual  revival — for  that 
indescribable  though  mystic  national  revival  for  which  her 
hero  Pearse  watched  and  for  which  he  died.  Life  or 
death  for  her  depends  on  how  soon  the  revival  comes. 

The  Gaels  can  no  more  continue  to  be  materialists  and 
live  than  they  can  change  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manu¬ 
facturing  race.  Ireland  may  certainly  survive  as  a 
prosperous  Colony,  but  she  cannot  as  a  Gaelic  State, 
unless  and  until  she  regains  the  old  spirit  of  the  Gael. 
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But  if  her  ideals  return  in  time  to  glorify  her  prosperity 
there  will  be  few  races  to  cope  with  her.  They  will,  I 
think,  return,  but  only  after  great  travail. 

So  far  from  the  foregoing  being  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
Free  State  of  to-day  it  is  at  once  an  explanation  and  a 
palliation  of  the  wave  of  crime  which  has  swept  over  her 
and  which  has  been  brought  under  the  heel  of  the  law 
without  any  really  effective  assistance  from  the  general 
public,  whose  civic  sense  has  been  quite  submerged  by 
their  desire  for  personal  safety.  “  A  plague  on  both  your 
houses,”  summarises  in  fact  the  general  attitude,  and  this 
feeling  went  so  far  that  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record 
where  citizens  helped  the  Government  troops  by  day  and 
the  anti-Government  by  night,  the  idea  being  to  make 
themselves  immune  from  both  sides !  This  indicates  the 
aloofness  from  Ireland’s  interests  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  to-day. 

In  one  word  the  ideal  of  their  dream  republic  was 
arrested  too  quickly  from  this  dreamy  people,  and  Michael 
Collins,  the  one  man  who  could  have  made  them  still 
dream  dreams,  however  obscured  by  a  Colonial  mist,  was 
taken  when  he  was  most  urgently  needed.  Then  came 
the  civil  war  with  its  nameless  brutalities,  and  the  people, 
coarsened,  sullen,  frightened,  withdrew  into  their  shelter 
of  selfish  apathy. 

The  average  Irishman  can  and  does  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  being  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
he  would  not  die  for  the  privilege. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Free  State  cannot  be  blamed  for 
their  materialistic  management;  if  they  do  not  see  visions 
themselves,  they  cannot  impart  them  to  their  people. 
That  is  Ireland’s  grief. 

They  certainly  have  the  nominal  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  are  weary  of  bloodshed  and  want  peace, 
security  and  comfort.  The  strong  hand  of  the  Free  State 
Ministry  gives,  or  will  give,  them  these  things,  but  even 
then  there  is  no  enthusiasm.  The  people  neither  pay 
their  taxes  nor  give  their  active  devotion  to  the  F  ree  State. 
.They  accept  its  benefits,  but  they  stand  aloof  from  its 
ethical  obligations.  They  have  formed  no  national  hero 
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among  its  ministers,  and  then  there  is  no  leader  beloved 
in  Ireland  to-day. 

As  for  the  so-called  Republican  movement,  it  is 
moribund,  and  with  its  present  leaders  will  not  be  resur¬ 
rected.  When  the  leaders  of  the  day  decided  that  in  its 
name  there  should  be  homes  burned  down,  women 
terrorired,  animals  burned  alive,  and  people  in  the  country 
parts  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  they  killed  the 
ideal  of  the  Republic  far  more  effectively  than  the  greatest 
English  army  could  ever  have  done.  Some  of  them 
realised  it  too  late.  The  others,  many  of  them  apparently 
amateurs  in  life  as  they  appear  to  be  in  nationality,  and 
including  very  many  bitter-tongued  women,  are  doing 
good  neither  to  Ireland  nor  to  themselves. 

It  is  thus  that  shameless  crimes,  assaults  on  women, 
stealing,  and  threats  have  flourished.  The  people  have 
been  too  apathetic  even  to  be  shocked.  Ireland  is  not 
herself,  or  the  things  that  have  been  would  never  have 
been. 

There  are  those  that  say  the  coma  is  breaking  and, 
indeed,  the  daily  early  services  of  the  Church  are  crowded 
once  again  with  young  working  men  and  young  working 
women.  But  they  have  not  yet  realised  that  only  on 
Christianity  can  the  new  Ireland  be  built  if  she  is  to  endure 
as  a  republic,  or  a  colony,  or  a  monarchy. 

Neither  have  they  brought  themselves  to  the  point  of 
leaving  their  vengeance  in  other  hands  than  their  own 
gun-burdened  figures. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  Ireland  financial  and 
Ireland  commercial. 

There,  indeed,  there  is  achievement  and  success  and 
every  prospect  of  advancement.  The  success  of  the  Free 
State  Loan,  already  quoted  at  a  premium,  is  not  only  a 
proof  of  Ireland’s  hoarded  wealth  but  a  signal  sign  that 
both  her  greatest  and  her  smallest  business  men  believe 
in  her  stability.  Northern  men,  shrewd  as  they  are,  have 
been  deeply  impressed,  and — in  business  circles  at  least — 
no  little  modified  in  their  views  on  fusion  with  the  South 
by  the  loan’s  success.  But  then.  Northern  men  do  not 
trouble  about  ideals  nor  realise  their  power  in  the  South. 
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The  failure  of  the  loan  would,  of  course,  have  been  a 
dangerous  blow  for  the  Free  State,  and  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  business  men  and  farmers  who  had  discouraged  the 
launching  of  the  loan  were  determined,  once  launched, 
that  for  the  sake  of  every  man  who  had  a  stake  in  the 
country  it  should  not  fail.  But  the  loan,  of  course,  did  not 
touch  nor  give  any  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  youth 
of  the  country — the  young  people  from  whom  revolutions 
are  bred. 

It  came  from  the  responsible  sections  of  the  community, 
Unionists  and  landed  interests,  who  are  beginning  to 
show  a  very  critical  and  fighting  attitude  in  the  Senate— 
and  from  business  men  outside  who  have  recently  been 
making  various  attempts  to  organise  for  representation. 

This  may  mean  an  important  development  for  Ireland, 
especially  if  it  continues  to  trend  in  the  direction  of  a 
distinct  Conservative  party.  In  the  Senate  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  such  a  party  already,  composed  both  of  peers  and 
wealthy  business  men,  but  it  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
Dail.  They  have  already  gained  some  popularity  by  their 
constructive  criticism  of  the  Government,  and  if  a  political 
party  is  formed  to  follow  them,  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
might  control  the  next  Irish  Government.  Neither  Sinn 
Feiners  nor  idealists  are  yet  to  be  found  in  their  ranks, 
but  a  remarkable  effort  is  being  made  to  draw  the  two 
sides  into  an  independent  association,  which  would  be 
extremely  powerful. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  aims  of  the  two,  but  both  are  drawn 
together  by  their  opposition  to  the  Ministry,  though  on 
different  points  :  the  Sinn  Feiners  by  what  they  insist 
is  the  Imperialistic  tendency  of  their  Government,  and  the 
Unionist- Business  group  by  what  they  consider  the  narrow 
legislation  and  the  old-fashioned  financial  policy  of  the 
Ministry.  Certain  concessions  could  be  agreed  on  to 
each  other’s  sentiments,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  say  yet 
whether  such  a  party  will  be  launched,  and  if  launched 
will  be  idealistic  enough  to  win  the  nation.  An  event, 
however,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
took  place  when  all  members  of  the  Senate  agreed  unani- 
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mously  to  have  the  prayers  in  the  Senate  said  in  Irish  as 
well  as  in  English.  Moreover,  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
prayer  at  all  came  from  a  Protestant  peer,  who  was  an  old 
Unionist,  and  he  brought  forward  his  scheme  with  the  full 
consent  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  These  little 
accommodations  show  how  the  wind  is  blowing. 

The  question,  however,  of  Preference  and  Free  Trade, 
which  must  become  a  living  issue  here  in  the  near  future, 
may  possibly  tilt  the  scales  against  a  combination  of  Sinn 
Feiners  and  Unionists.  The  sentiment  pf  the  people  is 
undoubtedly  in  favour  of  Preference,  which  has  been 
Arthur  Griffith’s  teaching  to  them  since  Sinn  Fein  was 
born,  but  the  big  business  interests  are  divided  on  the 
subject. 

As  against  this  issue,  however,  there  is  another  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  the  combination,  namely,  that  in 
their  hearts  the  Irish  love  aristocrats,  and  sufficiently 
leavened  by  men  of  the  people  might  rally  with  heartful 
pleasure  to  their  banner.  A  second  is  the  fact  growing 
daily  more  self-evident,  that  the  educated  classes  are 
coming  back  to  power. 

The  Irish  are  quick-witted  and  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  only  men  who  really  count  in  Parliament  are  those 
with  education  and  training. 

Any  unlettered  oaf  may  be  trained  to  use  a  gun,  but  it 
takes  far  more  than  technical  training  to  make  a  man  or 
woman  the  successful  exponent  of  a  cause  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment.  Possibly  it  would  be  libellous  to  illustrate  this 
principle  by  pointing  to  names  of  speakers  in  the  daily 
debates  in  Dail  and  Senate,  but  the  Irish  outside  are 
watchful  and  quite  aware  of  the  fact.  The  common 
people  ran  revolutions  right  well,  but  to  run  the  country 
they  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  must  have  some  of 
“the  others”  with  them. 

“  The  others  ”  know  that  they  must  have  the  driving 
force  of  the  old  Irish  diehards  to  run  even  a  constitutional 
movement  here.  Therefore,  is  a  fusion  likely  ? 

Failing  such  a  party  as  I  have  indicated,  there  will  be 
a  Unionist-Business  party  which  will  make  a  big  fight  for 
a  Business  Government.  There  will  be  a  second — a  very 
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idealistic  one  composed  probably  of  old  Sinn  Fein  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Arthur  Griffith  who  accepted  the  Treaty  but  do 
not  support  the  Ministerial  policy,  of  the  great  body  of 
citizens  who  took  no  part  in  the  recent  fighting,  like,  for 
instance,  the  neutral  I.R.A.,  and  possibly  of  more  educated 
Republicans,  who  drew  back  from  the  killing  of  the 
people.  It  will  have  new  leaders  and  will  support  the 
Treaty,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  will 
be  Protectionist. 

It,  too,  will  want  to  form  a  Government. 

(It  should  be  explained  that  the  term  Sinn  Feiner  as 
used  above  does  not  mean  anti-Government  forces  or 
persons,  but  Sinn  Feiners  of  the  old  days  before  the  split, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  taken  no  part  in  politics  since 
the  Treaty.  They  supported  it,  but  maintain  that  in  the 
hands  of  Griffith  and  Collins  it  would  have  been  a  very 
different  instrument  to  what  it  has  become  to-day.  The 
new  or  anti-Treaty  Sinn  Feiners,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  women,  are  a  different  body.  It  was  they  who  waged 
the  civil  war,  but  now  declare  they  have  become  constitu¬ 
tional.  Some  of  the  old  crowd  are  with  them,  but  they 
are  largely  composed  of  elements  new  to  the  national 
movement.) 

Political  opinion  is  undoubtedly  confused  here  at 
present,  and  a  thoroughly  unhealthy  atmosphere  has  been 
created  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  know  well  they 
cannot  possibly  be  defeated  in  the  Dail  owing  to  the  fact 
that  forty  odd  seats  are  unoccupied.  People  outside 
regard  it  as  merely  farcical  when  the  Government  speak 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Dail,  since  they  know  that 
the  Dail  chiefly  consists  of  the  Government’s  own  men. 
The  Ministry,  to  all  outward  appearances  and  assisted  by 
the  Republican  absentees,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
dictatorship. 

Old  soldiers  or  connected  with  soldiers  themselves,  the 
Ministry  have  done  well  the  work  which  they  were  best 
qualified  to  do,  namely,  to  put  down  crime  and  restore 
commercial  stability.  Those  two  objects  accomplished 
they  will  have  given  their  best  to  the  nation  and  their 
day  of  usefulness  will  be  over.  They  have  not  in  them 
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the  gentle  genius  of  reconciliation,  and  would  not  have 
endured  so  long  save  for  the  terror  in  the  people  planted 
by  the  anti-Treaty  men  and  which  made  them  permit  the 
use  of,  and  take  shelter  behind,  the  mailed  fist  of  their 
Ministry. 

It  is  the  irony  of  fate,  but  thoroughly  recognised  here, 
that  once  the  last  modern  gunman  is  safe  under  lock  and 
key  the  people  will  probably  swing  round,  not  against 
the  Treaty,  but  against  its  present  exponents.  But 
history  will  recall  how  this  little  band  of  commonplace 
men — Mulcahy,  O’Higgins,  Cosgrave,  Blythe,  MacNeill — 
saved  Ireland  from  herself,  and  gave  her  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  solvent  industrial  entity.  They  deserve  a 
gratitude  which  they  will  probably  not  receive.  iThey 
have  made  mistakes  perhaps,  but  they  have  given  Ireland 
the  best  that  is  in  them. 

The  debate  here  recently  on  the  Irish  Civil  Service  Bill 
emphasised  one  of  my  points.  It  was  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  English  and  Colonials  were  excluded,  not 
for  any  dislike  of  them,  but  because  Ministers  knew  they 
had  to  cope  with  a  strong  feeling  of  suspicion  against  all 
foreigners.  The  people  don’t  trust  their  present  Govern¬ 
ment  sufficiently  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  guard  them 
against  all  danger  of  peaceful  penetration. 

Some  of  the  gravest  fears  for  Ireland  to-day,  if  one 
loves  her,  are  due  to  the  failure  of  the  women.  The 
women  and  young  girls  of  the  Irish  towns  and  cities  are 
certainly  not  what  they  are  described  by  poets.  They  are 
becoming  daily  more  on  an  equality  with  men,  and  with 
them,  perhaps,  as  with  butterflies,  the  transition  stage  from 
their  old  modest  aloofness  does  not  become  them. 

But  the  married  women  must  be  judged  by  their 
children,  and  one  realises  their  failure  as  citizens  when 
one  hears  tiny  children  lisping  almost  their  first  words 
in  foul  curses  of  Free  State  or  Republic,  when  one 
watches  their  favourite  game  of  “  killing  ”  each  other  and 
hears  of  the  acts  of  childish  cruelty  that  are  becoming 
more  common.  The  nation,  in  fact,  will  have  to  unmake 
what  the  city  mothers  are  making. 

The  Government  have  adopted  the  interesting  experi- 
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ment  of  asking  women  themselves  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  child  delinquents  in  a  Bill  which  the  Attorney- General 
wants  them  to  draw  up.  Possibly  women  will  also  be 
asked  themselves  to  suggest  legislation  for  the  fate  of  the 
unwanted  child,  a  problem  never  before  known  in  Ireland. 

These  and  many  other  social  activities  have  been  obliged 
to  fall  by  the  board  until  the  political  position  was  cleared 
up.  But  the  tendency  of  educated  Irish  women  to-day 
and  of  most  Irish  women’s  societies  is  to  alter  the  moral 
law  so  as  to  make  it  absolutely  equal  for  men  and  women. 
The  tendency  also,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  its  first 
tendrils,  is  to  put  women  into  the  Dail,  irrespective  of 
party,  whose  mission  will  be  to  form  a  new  social  order. 
On  the  Free  State  side  women  in  Ireland  have  practically 
no  present  power  at  all,  but  on  the  Republican  side  they 
have  a  good  deal,  with  little  of  the  higher  education  which 
teaches  how  to  wield  it.  Women’s  powerlessness  on  the 
Free  State  side  is  not  likely  to  exist  very  long,  for  the 
women  here  vote  in  far  heavier  numbers  than  the  men. 
They  could  turn  any  election,  although  no  effort  has  ever 
been  made  to  organise  their  vote. 

There  is  one  feeling  obviously  common  to  all  sections 
in  Southern  Ireland,  to  wit,  their  old  bitter  hatred  of 
England  is  dead,  but  they  are  so  suspicious  of  any  sign 
that  might  tend  to  make  their  friendship  more  than 
platonic  that  their  Government  is  often  placed  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position.  England’s  offer,  for  example,  to 
guarantee  Irish  Land  Bonds  has  caused  an  angry  rumbling 
among  the  dovecots  of  the  common  people.  Even 
Government  supporters  are  jealous  of  their  isolation. 

You  have  here,  after  the  moral  problem  which  will 
probably  settle  itself,  the  touchstone  of  Ireland’s  future. 
Whatever  Parliament  is  in  power  in  that  country  will  have 
delicately  to  adjust  the  balance  betw^een  the  people’s 
insular  jealousy,  their  concentration  on  the  term  and 
meaning  of  free  nation,  and  the  country’s  relations  as  a 
colony  with  England,  Very  skilful  handling  will  be 
needed  for  the  next  few  years,  but  the  reward  may  be  a 
new-born  friendship  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  that 
will  be  as  historical  as  it  will  be  spiritual. 


THE  RETURN  OF  KING  KARL 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Amid  the  crash  of  thrones  and  principalities  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  War,  one  figure  stands  out  who  merits  our  sympathy, 
and  that  is  the  Emperor  Karl,  who  seemed  more  than  others 
the  sport  of  destiny.  Called  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
disasters  were  already  beginning  to  thicken  round  the 
dynasties  of  Central  Europe,  he  had  but  a  short  time  to 
rule  before  the  final  catastrophe  broke  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  in  pieces  and  flung  him  an  exile  into 
foreign  lands.  His  effort  to  save  his  country  by  opening 
peace  negotiations  in  1917  was  frustrated  by  a  sequence  of 
unfortunate  events,  in  which  indiscretion  played  no  small 
part.  He  was  held  fast  in  the  grip  of  an  inheritance  from 
which  he  could  not  escape,  and  was  surrounded  by  men 
who  had  not  the  force  of  character  to  admit  defeat  or  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  save  a  remnant  of  the  Haps- 
burg  fortunes  while  there  was  yet  time.  The  peace  terms 
would  have  been  harsh,  but  had  the  King-Emperor  been 
able  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  fate  of  Germany,  he 
might  have  lived  to  reign  over  a  portion  of  his  former  empire. 

We  get  the  key  to  his  character  in  his  failure  to  seize 
the  opportunity  which  offered  an  escape  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  overwhelming  defeat  and  revolution.  He  had 
a  chivalrous  nature  and  high  ideals  and  hated  war.  But 
he  had  no  strength  of  purpose  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  away  by  extravagant  hopes  and  vain  ambitions.  His 
first  mistake  was  in  withdrawing  to  Switzerland  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  Vienna  in  November,  1918.  Then, 
if  ever,  should  he  have  put  up  a  fight  for  his  throne.  His 
withdrawal  had  the  appearance  of  flight,  and  for  this  the 
Austrians  never  forgave  him.  There  was  no  movement  in 
Austria  in  his  favour,  but  in  Hungary  the  prevailing 
monarchical  sentiment  was  cleverly  exploited  by  a 
Legitimist  party,  which  included  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  when  the  new  Government 
set  up  under  the  Regent  Horthy  after  the  revolution 
in  Hungary,  persuaded  Karl  that  he  had  only  to  appear 
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in  Budapest  to  be  welcomed  as  Kin^.  According  to  Herr 
Aladar  von  Boroviczeny,  who  in  his  book,  Der  Konig  uni 
sein  Reichverweser,  gives  an  account  of  the  two  attempts 
which  King  Karl  made  to  recover  the  throne  of  Hungary, 
the  King  placed  the  most  absolute  reliance  on  Admiral 
Horthy,  who  is  represented  as  having  sworn  eternal 
allegiance  to  him  in  a  farewell  interview  in  Vienna,  when 
the  Admiral  came  to  inform  him  of  the  sad  news  of  the 
surrender  of  the  fleet.  Now  Boroviczeny,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
accompanied  the  King  in  his  exile  as  his  confidential 
secretary,  and  declares  that  the  King  entrusted  the  task  to 
him,  as  his  constant  attendant,  of  giving  to  the  world  a 
true  account  of  the  events  which  led  him  to  make  his  two 
attempts  to  regain  his  throne.  This  book  is  a  gross  attack 
on  the  honour  of  the  Regent,  who  is  represented  as  false 
to  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  and  behaving  in  a 
manner  altogether  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  position.  A 
very  dubious  light  is  also  throwm  on  the  conduct  of  other 
leading  men  in  Hungary.  According  to  Herr  Boroviczeny, 
the  King  was  a  victim  of  a  network  of  intrigues,  and  but 
for  the  falsity  of  those  on  whom  he  had  a  right  to  depend 
would  have  succeeded  in  regaining  his  throne. 

The  ex-Empress  Zita,  who  may  be  trusted  to  know 
more  about  her  royal  husband  than  Herr  Boroviczeny, 
for  she  was  with  him  through  all  these  momentous  events 
which  he  describes,  and  accompanied  him  with  intrepid 
courage  in  an  aeroplane  which  took  him  on  his  second 
visit  to  Hungary,  has  expressed  disapproval  of  the  book 
altogether.  But  few  people  have  seen  this  dementi^  and 
Herr  Boroviczeny’s  sensational  story  continues  in  the 
limelight.  It  has  become  the  gossip  of  every  scandal¬ 
monger  in  Central  Europe  who  is  anxious  to  discredit  the 
Regent  Horthy,  and,  while  it  has  created  a  painful  impres¬ 
sion  in  Hungary,  every  hostile  critic  in  the  neighbouring 
States  has  seized  on  it  as  offering  material  for  an  attack 
on  the  present  rulers  of  Hungary.  Moreover,  in  his  reck¬ 
less  determination  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  the 
unhappy  monarch,  Herr  Boroviczeny  has  made  statements 
which  involve  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  of  world- 
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wide  reputation — M.  Briand.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
important  that  the  truth  should  be  established,  when  a 
very  different  complexion  will  be  placed  on  Herr 
Boroviczeny’s  narrative. 

It  was  in  March,  1921,  that  King  Karl  decided  to  make 
his  first  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  Hungary.  He  left 
Switzerland  and  made  his  way  in  disguise  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  received  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  sympathisers. 
Count  Erdddy,  which  offered  him  a  safe  refuge.  Here  he 
was  driven  by  motor  car  to  the  Count’s  estate  at  Pinkafo, 
near  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  next  stage  in  the 
journey  was  Szombathely,  which  was  reached  on  Easter 
Eve,  March  26th,  the  King  arriving  at  Bishop  Mikes’s 
palace  in  a  farmer’s  cart. 

A  large  number  of  the  clergy  had  assembled  there  for  the 
Easter  celebration,  and  among  them  was  Dr.  Vass,  a  priest 
and  the  Minister  of  Education.  Herr  Boroviczeny  gives  a 
lively  account  of  the  sensation  which  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  the  King.  It  was  decided  to  send  for 
Count  Teleki,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  hunting  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Whatever  Herr  Boroviczeny  may  say,  the 
Count  was  surprised  and  embarrassed  by  this  summons. 
Herr  Boroviczeny  admits  that  the  Prime  Minister  wisely 
advised  the  King  to  return  to  Switzerland.  On  the  King 
refusing,  he  declared,  according  to  Herr  Boroviczeny,  that 
the  King’s  one  chance  of  regaining  his  throne  was  to  go 
to  Budapest  immediately  and  surprise  the  neighbouring 
States  with  a  fait  accompli,  and  decided  to  motor  in 
advance  to  Budapest  to  inform  the  Regent  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  immediate  proclamation  of  the  Hapsburg 
restoration.  It  is  true  that  the  Prime  Minister  set  out  for 
Budapest  before  the  King  and  that  an  accident  on  the  way 
prevented  him  from  arriving  first;  but  it  is  quite  untrue 
to  say  that  Count  Teleki  advised  the  King  that  his  one 
chance  of  regaining  his  throne  was  to  make  a  surprise  dash 
on  Budapest,  when  the  neighbouring  States  would  take 
his  restoration  as  a  fait  accompli.  What  Count  Teleki  did 
on  the  King  refusing  to  return  to  Switzerland  was  to 
suggest  to  the  King  that  he  should  go  to  Budapest  per¬ 
sonally  to  convince  himself  of  the  situation  and  hopeless- 
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ness  of  his  task.  The  Count  himself  hoped  to  get  there 
first  to  inform  the  Government  of  the  King’s  approach 
As  Prime  Minister,  Count  Teleki  naturally  desired  to  be 
at  Budapest  to  consult  with  his  colleagues  as  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  to  persuade  the  King  to 
leave  the  country,  for  he  well  knew  how  perilous  both  to 
the  King  and  to  Hungary  would  be  any  attempt  to  place 
Karl  on  the  throne. 

Count  Teleki  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  for,  like 
the  Regent,  he  was  bound  by  his  oath  to  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Before  the  King  could  have  been  restored  the  new 
National  Assembly  must  have  been  consulted.  There  was 
no  question  of  any  conflict  of  allegiance,  because  before  the 
King  went  to  Switzerland  in  November,  1918,  he  released 
all  his  former  adherents  from  their  oath  to  him  as  Emperor 
of  Austria  or  King  of  Hungary. 

Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  1921  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  had  declared  that  no  Hapsburg  would  be 
acceptable  if  the  monarchy  were  restored  to  Hungary.  At 
the  same  time,  the  State  covenants  between  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Roumania,  and  Yugo-Slavia,  declaring  that  a 
Hapsburg  restoration  would  be  a  common  casus  belli,  were 
officially  published  by  the  respective  Governments.  Behind 
these  States,  which  subsequently  became  the  Little 
Entente,  was  Italy,  which  was  bound  by  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo  to  intervene  in  the  event  of  King  Karl  ascending 
the  throne  of  Hungary.  Count  Teleki  knew  all  this,  knew 
the  great  danger  which  threatened  his  country,  and  his 
journey  to  Budapest,  which,  according  to  Herr  Boro- 
viczeny,  was  taken  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  King 
Karl,  was  in  reality  a  race  to  get  there  first  with  a  very 
different  object.  This  is  a  fair  test  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
Herr  Boroviczeny.  His  account  of  the  King’s  subsequent 
interview  with  the  Regent  at  Budapest  is  a  fantastic 
colouring  of  events.  What  the  Regent  did  was  to  explain 
to  the  King,  without  any  unnecessary  upbraiding,  the 
actual  situation.  He  had  not  invited  the  King  to  return 
or  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  would  support  him  if 
he  made  a  bid  for  the  throne.  Admiral  Horthy  had,  of 
course,  to  point  out  to  the  King  the  danger  of  invasion 
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from  the  neighbouring  States  which  threatened  the  country 
if  he  remained,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  oath  which  he, 
as  Regent,  had  taken  to  the  new  Constitution,  and  that  he 
himself  was  first  of  all  responsible  to  the  National 
Assembly.  So  far  Herr  Boroviczeny  is  correct,  except 
that  the  Regent  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the 
King’s  return.  For  the  King  to  say  that  the  National 
Assembly  had  no  right  to  alter  the  Constitution,  that  it  had 
no  power  to  dethrone  the  legitimately  crowned  King,  and 
that  Horthy  had  merely  been  appointed  Regent  during 
his  absence,  was  to  contradict  facts.  Karl,  indeed,  virtually 
deposed  himself  by  his  flight  to  Switzerland,  and  in  a 
quixotic  moment  had  released  all  his  former  officers  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  There  could  be  no  question, 
therefore,  of  his  appealing  to  Horthy  to  remember  his 
former  oath  as  more  binding  on  him  than  his  oath  to  the 
new  Constitution.  The  Regent  had  been  appointed  tem¬ 
porary  head  of  the  State  by  the  National  Assembly,  and 
nothing  better  illustrates  Herr  Boroviczeny’s  mistaken 
notion  of  the  new  Hungarian  Constitution  than  the  title 
of  his  book,  T he  King  and  his  Regent.  Horthy  had  not 
been  set  up  as  Regent  during  the  King’s  absence.  The 
title  did  not  imply  that  the  Admiral  was  acting  for  any 
individual  sovereign.  He  was  elected  temporary  head  of 
the  Hungarian  State  responsible  to  the  National  Assembly 
alone,  and  the  name  Regent  signifies  little  more  than 
Governor,  which  is,  indeed,  the  name  which  the  people  of 
Budapest  give  him.  All  this  must  have  been  known  to 
the  King.  We  have  only  Herr  Boroviczeny’s  word  for 
supposing  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  King’s  secre¬ 
tary,  that  Karl,  after  demanding  that  the  executive 
authority  should  be  handed  over  to  him  on  the  spot,  in¬ 
formed  the  Regent  that  he  had  been  secretly  advised  by 
the  French  Government  that  they  would  accept  his  return 
and  use  their  influence  with  the  States  which  subsequently 
became  known  as  the  Little  Entente  to  see  that  the  peace 
was  kept.  This  greatly  surprised  Admiral  Horthy,  and 
the  French  charge  d'affaires,  M.  Fouchet,  was  naturally 
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asked  for  an  explanation.  That  the  Regent  or  his  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  blamed  for  this  is  absurd.  If  it  had  been 
true,  it  would  have  made  a  great  difference,  for  there  was 
no  personal  bias  against  the  King.  M.  Fouchet  denied 
all  knowledge  of  such  a  promise  of  assistance  from  his 
Government,  and  even  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  Vass 
contradicting  the  King’s  assertion.  M.  Briand  has 
since  blown  this  story  sky  high  by  his  emphatic  denial 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  If  the  King  believed 
in  it,  he  was  misled  by  ill-advised  friends  in  France,  for 
France  had  nothing  to  gain  and  a  great  deal  to  lose  by 
supporting  the  King’s  claim  to  the  throne  against  the 
wishes  of  the  neighbouring  States.  Horthy  had  good 
reason  to  warn  the  King  that  his  return  would  seriously 
endanger  the  safety  of  his  country.  On  the  day  after  the 
King’s  visit  to  Budapest  the  Hungarian  Government 
received  protests  from  the  High  Commissioners  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  while  the  Italian  charge  cV affaires 
made  a  similar  demarche.  On  March  29th,  when  the  King 
was  still  in  Hungary,  the  Roumanian  envoy  also  objected 
to  his  remaining  in  the  country,  while  the  Yugo-Slav 
representative  warned  the  Government  that  the  return  of 
the  Hapsburgs  to  the  throne  would  be  considered  as  a 
casus  belli  by  his  country,  and  the  Czech  representative 
threatened  that  his  Government  would  resort  to  measures 
of  force.  To  these  protests  the  Hungarian  Government 
replied  that  the  question  of  sovereignty  belonged  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  Hungary,  but  promised  at  the  same  time 
to  do  everything  possible  to  get  the  King  out  of  Hungary. 

On  April  ist  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  issued  a 
Note,  again  referring  to  their  decision  of  February  2nd, 
1921,  against  the  restoration  of  a  Hapsburg,  while  the 
Czech  and  Yugo-Slav  envoys  announced  that  if  King  Karl 
was  still  in  Hungary  on  April  7th  an  ultimatum  would  be 
sent  by  their  respective  Governments. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  King  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  his  advisers  to  withdraw  from  Szombathely, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  to  Switzerland,  the  Czechs 
going  so  far  as  to  try  to  bar  his  way  to  that  country  as 
being  too  near  to  Hungary. 
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The  Regent  and  his  Government  did  their  best  to 
facilitate  his  return  to  Switzerland  by  procuring  a  safe 
transit  for  him  through  Austria.  For  the  Hungarian 
Government  to  have  encouraged  King  Karl  in  his  bid  for 
the  throne  would  have  been  sheer  madness.  Five  divisions 
of  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalry  were  already  mobi¬ 
lised  on  the  Yugo-Slav  frontier,  with  their  headquarters 
at  Count  Szapary’s  estate,  which  after  the  peace  treaty 
was  included  in  Serbian  territory.  Hungary  had  only  a 
small  and  ill-equipped  army  and  no  resistance  could  have 
prevented  these  troops  from  marching  on  Budapest,  while 
the  Czech  army  was  preparing  to  invade  Hungary  from 
the  north.  The  Hungarians  knew  too  well,  from  their 
experience  of  the  Roumanian  occupation,  what  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  their  neighbours  meant,  even  under  the 
pretext  of  offering  them  assistance,  to  lay  their  capital  open 
to  another  disaster  of  the  kind.  At  the  same  time  Hungary 
was  called  upon  to  disarm,  and  Michael  Karolyi,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  arch-enemy  of  his  country,  was  invited 
to  Belgrade. 

Now  the  King,  on  his  return  to  Szombathely,  caught  a 
chill,  and  Herr  Boroviczeny  makes  this  an  excuse  for  an 
attack  on  the  humanity  of  the  Regent,  who  is  represented 
as  ordering  him  out  of  Budapest  on  the  same  afternoon 
as  he  arrived,  without  offering  him  any  furs  or  warm  rugs 
for  the  journey.  But  so  far  from  the  King  being  left 
without  proper  clothing,  he  was,  so  Count  Szapary  tells 
me,  amply  provided  with  furs  and  rugs  for  his  journey  by 
Count  Joseph  Karolyi  and  Count  Jules  Batthiany,  who 
sent  him  great  boxes  of  clothing  before  he  left  Bishop 
Mikes’s  palace. 

This  story  is  another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  Herr  Boroviczeny’s  narrative. 

King  Karl,  we  are  told,  after  arriving  at  Szombathely 
sent  a  stern  telegram  to  the  Regent  calling  on  him  once 
more  to  surrender  his  powers  to  him.  Admiral  Horthy 
replied  that  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  According  to 
Herr  Boroviczeny,  he  telegraphed  that  he  could  not  place 
himself  under  the  King,  but  would  acquiesce  if  his 
Majesty  took  over  the  sovereign  power,  which  Herr  Boro- 
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viczeny  considers  was  an  inexplicable  change  of  front  on 
the  part  of  the  Regent.  He  puts  it  down  to  the  desire 
of  the  Admiral  to  free  himself  from  his  entourage  in  a 
moment  when  they  were  off  their  guard  in  order  to  present 
them  with  a  fait  accompli,  or  to  the  fear  that  the  King 
would  make  known  his  breach  of  faith,  or  to  a  mere  act 
of  deception.  All  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  telegram 
was  simply  a  frank  statement  of  the  Admiral’s  position 
that  although  he  could  not  support  the  King  or  hand  over 
his  powers,  if  the  King  were  ever  restored  to  his  throne  in 
happier  circumstances,  he  would  not  stand  in  his  way. 

If,  indeed,  the  King  could  have  returned  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  national  existence  of  Hungary  and  had  been 
accepted  by  the  National  Assembly,  the  Regent  and  the 
Hungarian  Government  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
acknowledged  him.  The  suggestion  that  Admiral  Horthy 
was  playing  for  his  hand  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  King 
in  order  to  maintain  his  own  position  is  quite  untrue.  His 
opposition  to  the  King’s  return  was  based,  not  on  any 
personal  demerits  of  the  King  or  a  refusal  to  recognise 
his  claim  to  the  throne,  but  on  considerations  of  public 
safety  and  on  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  new 
Constitution.  As  he  explained  to  the  King  in  the  inter¬ 
view  at  Budapest,  it  w^as  for  the  National  Assembly  to 
which  he  owed  his  powers  as  Regent  to  decide  whether 
the  King  should  return  or  not. 

The  King,  according  to  his  apologist,  appears  to  have 
entirely  mistaken  the  purport  of  the  Admiral’s  telegram, 
for  he  telegraphed  back  thanking  the  Regent  for  his 
loyalty  and  declaring  that  in  the  event  of  his  resignation 
he  required  that  Lukachich,  a  retired  general,  and  not  the 
Archduke  Joseph,  should  be  military  Governor  of  Buda¬ 
pest,  and  that  he  desired  that  a  manifesto  should  be  issued 
at  once  and  the  oath  taken  by  the  troops.  These  demands 
show  how  far  the  King  had  lost  the  power  to  realise  his 
true  position.  The  Regent  countered  this  request  by 
ordering  the  military  and  civil  authorities  to  obey  only 
their  rightly  constituted  chiefs,  and  pushed  on  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Swiss  and  Austrian  Governments  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  King  to  Switzerland. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Regent  warned  the  King  once 
more  of  the  military  preparations  which  were  being  made 
by  the  neighbouring  States.  Fortunately,  Karl  retired  in 
time  before  the  ultimatum  of  the  Czech  and  Serbian 
Governments  expired  on  April  7th.  Had  the  King 
remained  a  few  more  days  on  Hungarian  soil  his  country¬ 
men  would  have  heard  the  tramp  of  hostile  armies  on  the 
roads  that  lead  to  Budapest. 

###### 

After  his  return  to  Switzerland  the  King  was  not  long 
in  deciding  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  regain  the  Hun¬ 
garian  throne.  Herr  Boroviczeny  declares  that  he  passed 
the  summer  at  his  residence,  Schloss  Hertenstein,  near 
Lucerne,  in  feverish  political  activity.  The  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  had  certainly  not  provided  him  with  this  princely 
refuge  for  this  purpose. 

A  conference,  according  to  Herr  Boroviczeny,  was  held 
between  the  Regent  and  the  Legitimist  leaders  during 
August.  It  is  remarkable  that  Col.  Lehar,  whom  Herr 
Boroviczeny  designates  the  Legitimist  leader,  denies  any 
share  in  this  conference,  just  as  he  repudiates  the  part 
attributed  to  him  in  Herr  Boroviczeny’s  book  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  King  to  make  his  second  attempt.  What  the 
Regent  did  was  to  make  it  clear  that  once  again  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
monarchy.  Rumours  of  the  King’s  intentions  reached 
Budapest  on  August  28th,  1921,  and  the  Regent  at  once 
wrote  to  Karl  describing  the  political  situation  and  warning 
him  most  seriously  that  his  return  might  mean  the  ruin 
of  Hungary.  He  begged  him  not  to  do  anything  without 
taking  advice.  In  reply  the  King  promised  not  to  leave 
Switzerland,  and  gave  a  pledge  to  the  Swiss  Government 
to  that  effect.  Herr  Boroviczeny  does  not  mention  this, 
but  another  of  the  King’s  admirers  and  confidential 
advisers,  Baron  Charles  von  Werkmann,  in  his  reminis¬ 
cences  is  hard  put  to  it  to  explain  how  the  King  justified 
the  breaking  of  this  pledge.  He  declares  that  “  there  was 
a  conflict  in  the  King’s  conscience  between  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  foreigners  and  the  obligations  which  he 
was  under  to  his  own  people.”  If  there  was  one  obligation 
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Karl  was  under  to  his  own  people,  it  was  not  to  make 
another  dash  for  the  throne,  which  would  imperil  the 
safety  of  Hungary.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  King’s 
breach  of  faith. 

In  spite  of  the  Regent’s  warning,  the  Legitimists  con¬ 
tinued  to  hatch  their  plots.  They  relied  on  a  division  of 
troops  3,000  strong,  which  was  stationed  at  Sopron  under 
Major  Ostenburg,  a  royal  sympathiser,  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  army.  They  believed  that  they  would  receive  support 
from  Legitimist  officers  in  Budapest,  and  that  if  they 
delayed,  their  plan  of  winning  over  the  Hungarian  army 
would  be  frustrated  by  the  Government’s  determination  to 
weed  out  these  officers  by  a  reorganisation  of  the  army. 
The  Legitimists,  therefore,  conceived  that  they  must  strike 
a  blow  in  October.  Accordingly  on  October  20th 
the  King  started  from  Zurich  in  a  180  h.p.  Junker  six- 
seater,  accompanied  by  his  intrepid  consort,  who  was  still 
called  the  Empress  Zita.  The  aeroplane  landed  the  same 
day  at  4.24  p.m.  on  the  estate  of  Count  Cziraky  in  Western 
Hungary.  The  greatest  secrecy  had  been  preserved,  all 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  in  the  district  being  cut, 
and  Herr  Boroviczeny  considers  that  a  surprise  attack  on 
Budapest  would  still  have  been  possible  if  Col.  Lehar  had 
not  waited  for  the  King’s  telegram,  announcing  the  date 
of  his  departure,  before  collecting  the  necessary  rolling 
stock  for  his  troop  trains.  The  telegram  took  two  days 
to  arrive  and  only  reached  Col.  Lehar  on  the  morning  of 
October  20th,  so  that  the  King’s  departure  from  Odenburg 
was  delayed  until  October  22nd,  when  the  news  first 
reached  the  Hungarian  Government  that  the  King  was  on 
the  march.  It  took  the  King  and  his  troops  another  day 
to  reach  Tatabanya,  where  the  line  was  reported  to  be 
clear  as  far  as  Kelenfold,  a  station  only  half  an  hour  from 
Budapest. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  great  excitement  in 
Budapest.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  realised 
by  the  suspension  of  the  negotiations  for  an  economic 
treaty  which  Hungary  had  been  conducting  with  the 
Succession  States,  and  which  were  nearly  completed.  The 
Regent  at  once  summoned  a  council  of  Ministers,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  King  must  be  persuaded  to  return 
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to  Switzerland,  for  his  presence  in  Hungary  was  no  less 
dangerous  to  the  country  than  it  had  been  in  March.  It 
is  impossible  to  deal  with  all  the  inaccurate  statements  by 
Herr  Boroviczeny  in  a  short  article,  and  I  will  now  tell  the 
story  of  the  King’s  dash  on  Budapest  as  it  has  been  related 
to  me  by  responsible  eye-witnesses  of  events.  On  the 
Saturday  evening,  October  22nd,  Count  Bethlen,  who  was 
now  Prime  Minister,  was  rung  up  on  the  telephone  by 
M.  Rakovszky,  who,  styling  himself  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister,  declared  that  when  he  got  to  Budapest  he 
would  have  Count  Bethlen  hanged  if  he  did  not  surrender 
his  authority.  The  Count  was  not  in  the  least  dismayed  by 
such  an  opera  bouffe  threat,  but  the  Government  was  quite 
unprepared  to  meet  a  serious  attack.  There  were  only  six 
companies  of  infantry  in  Budapest,  and  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  six  battalions  marching  against  them,  and 
at  such  a  time  no  one  could  be  quite  certain  who  was  on 
the  Hapsburg  side.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  play  for 
time.  The  rails  were  torn  up  and  the  King’s  train  was 
compelled  to  halt,  while  some  active  skirmishing  went  on. 
This  was  on  the  morning  of  October  23rd.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  Government  side  came  from  a  band  of 
students  who  had  been  called  upon  to  assist  the  troops. 
To  represent  this  as  a  serious  engagement  which  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  the  King’s  forces  is  ridiculous.  Only  eleven 
men,  including  a  tramcar  conductor,  were  killed.  But  they 
were  sufficient  to  hold  up  the  royal  forces,  whose  ardour 
had  by  this  time  considerably  cooled.  The  Government 
was  not  divided,  as  Herr  Boroviczeny  makes  out,  and  it 
required  no  incentive  from  Herr  Gombos,  or  any  other  fire¬ 
brand,  to  persuade  the  Regent  and  Count  Bethlen  to  take  a 
decisive  line.  On  this  occasion,  as  at  the  time  of  the  King’s 
first  attempt,  the  overriding  consideration  which  influenced 
the  Regent  and  his  Ministers  was  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  Hungary  from  the  avowed  determination  of  the  Allies 
and  the  neighbouring  States  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty.  Even  if  the  way  had  been  clear,  the 
King  ought  to  have  waited  for  an  indication  that  the 
National  Assembly  desired  his  return  and  were  ready  to 
acclaim  him  as  sovereign. 

The  fighting  was  not  serious,  and,  as  if  by  tacit  agree- 
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ment,  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  Government 
and  the  King’s  forces.  Dr.  Vass  was  sent  by  the  Regent 
with  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  was  enclosed  the  recent 
Note  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  vetoing  his  return. 
He  was,  unfortunately,  prevented  by  the  King’s  entourage 
from  talking  with  the  King.  On  Sunday,  General 
Hegedus  came  to  Budapest  with  a  message  from  the  King. 
Hegedus  had  been  offered  the  command  of  the  royal 
forces,  but  had  not  accepted  it.  He  claimed  to  act  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  which  took  place,  and  he  was 
received  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Hohler,  the  British  Minister  at  Budapest.  Mr.  Hohler, 
in  the  name  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Great  Powers,  ex¬ 
plained  the  situation  to  Hegedus,  who  was  warned  that 
if  the  King  were  received  in  Budapest  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Czechs  and  the  Serbs  w^ould 
follow,  and  that  the  Great  Powers  could  not  see  their  way 
to  prevent  it.  Hegedus  is  held  up  as  traitor  by  Herr 
Boroviczeny  because  he  allowed  the  heights  which 
dominated  the  city  to  be  occupied  by  Government  troops. 
Whatever  the- truth  may  be,  Hegedus  was  certainly  anxious 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  opposition 
to  the  advance  of  the  King’s  troops  was  serious,  for  rein¬ 
forcements  were  on  their  way  to  Budapest,  and  that  the 
talk  about  military  preparations  in  the  neighbouring  States 
was  not  mere  bluff,  he  appears  to  have  resigned  himself  to 
the  inevitable.  On  Monday,  at  a  meeting  between  the 
envoys  of  the  King  and  the  Government,  an  armistice  was 
signed  and  the  conditions  of  the  Government  were 
accepted.  There  was  no  escape  on  Monday,  October 
24th,  from  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  Government’s 
terms,  which  involved  the  departure  of  the  King  to  a  little 
island  called  Tihany  on  the  lake  of  Balaton,  and  the 
surrender  of  his  troops,  who  were  granted  an  amnesty. 
Some  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  revolt  were  arrested. 

The  King  went  to  Tihany,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  there.  As  to  the  story  that  six 
armed  ruffians  tried  to  enter  the  abbey  “  to  effect  a  radical 
solution  of  the  sovereign  question,”  the  hint  being,  of 
course,  that  these  would-be  assassins  had  orders  from 
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Admiral  Horthy  to  do  their  work,  this  is  on  a  par  with  other 
wild  statements  in  Herr  Boroviczeny’s  book. 

The  King  finally  left  Hungary  on  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  gunboat  the  Glowworm,  which  happened  to  be 
on  the  Danube.  He  departed  in  broken  health  and  died 
a  few  months  afterwards  at  Funchal,  Madeira. 

His  second  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  was  more  daring 
than  the  first,  and  had  his  political  friends  been  able  to 
win  over  the  garrison  at  Budapest  and  the  regiments  which 
came  to  its  relief,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  his  perilous 
adventure  for  the  moment.  But  this  would  probably  have 
provoked  civil  war  in  Hungary,  for  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  section  of  the  population  strongly  opposed  to  the 
return  of  a  Hapsburg.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
neighbouring  States  would  have  carried  out  their  threats 
of  force.  On  October  23rd  a  mobilisation  order  was 
signed  by  President  Masaryk  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  which 
brought  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  to  a  war  strength  of 
500,000  men,  and  there  were  highly  significant  movements 
of  troops  on  the  frontier.  Three  Serbian  divisions  were 
also  in  readiness  to  strike,  while  there  was  military  activity 
in  Roumania,  which,  however,  adopted  a  more  hesitating 
attitude.  Thus  the  Hungarian  Government  had  a  real 
grasp  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  country  in 
opposing  the  return  of  King  Karl, 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on 
November  6th  accepting  the  demarche  of  the  Allies  on 
the  Hapsburg  question.  This  suggests  that  the  National 
Assembly  might,  in  any  event,  even  if  the  King’s  return 
could  have  been  accomplished  without  danger  to  Hungary, 
have  taken  up  a  hostile  attitude. 

In  spite  of  the  passing  of  the  anti-dynastic  law  and  the 
opposition  which  the  Hungarian  Government  offered  to 
the  return  of  the  King,  the  States  which  subsequently 
formed  the  Little  Entente  threatened  Hungary  with 
coercive  measures  if  it  did  not  pay  their  mobilisation  costs. 
Fortunately,  this  demand  was  dropped  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Great  Powers.  The  King,  according  to  his 
apologist,  made  his  first  attempt  absolutely  relying  on 
promises  of  assistance  from  France.  The  French 
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Government,  according  to  this  story,  warned  the  King  that 
they  might  have  to  make  a  protest  if  he  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  throne,  but  that  they  would,  in  reality,  sup¬ 
port  a  fait  accompli  and  see  that  the  neighbouring  States 
were  persuaded  to  keep  the  peace.  The  Regent  is  held 
up  to  opprobrium  because  he  put  a  direct  question  to  the 
French  charge  d'affaires  when  the  King  informed  him  of 
this  secret  pact.  He  was  thus  supposed  to  have  deprived 
Karl  of  the  assistance  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  since 
it  was  an  essential  condition  that  the  promise  of  French 
support  should  be  kept  secret  until  the  King  had  actually 
ascended  his  throne  again.  The  story,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  denied  by  M.  Briand,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  this  secret  plot  with  the  King,  is  too  fantastic 
to  believe  for  a  moment. 

Both  Italy  and  this  country  were  committed  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  there  would  have  been  a  general 
explosion  of  indignation  had  the  French  Government  lent 
themselves  to  any  such  intrigue. 

Now  that  the  King  is  dead  his  folly  may  be  pardoned, 
and  there  is  no  Hungarian  who  desires  to  reproach  his 
memory.  He  had  many  good  qualities;  he  had  personal 
courage  and  a  charm  of  manner.  Those  who  used  him 
as  their  tool  and  urged  him  on  to  his  rash  adventures  were 
more  to  blame  than  the  King.  Had  he  waited  patiently 
and  kept  his  promise  to  remain  in  Switzerland,  perhaps  a 
time  might  have  come  when  an  invitation  could  have  been 
safely  extended  to  him  to  return  to  his  throne.  His  un¬ 
timely  end  is  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
there  are  few  things  sadder  in  this  world  than  the  fate 
of  Kings. 


COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

By  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

We  are  confronted  to-day  by  a  multitude  of  problems  of 
exceeding  gravity  and  complexity,  but  among  them  there 
is  none  more  grave  and  none,  perhaps,  more  complex  than 
the  unrest  which  prevails  among  the  manual  workers.  At 
a  moment  when  we  need  to  strain  every  nerve  and  every 
muscle  to  repair  the  havoc  of  a  great  war,  to  regain  for 
British  trade  its  hold  upon  world  markets  and  to  re¬ 
accumulate  capital  for  the  fertilisation  of  industry  at  home, 
dispute  follows  dispute,  one  strike  is  hardly  “  settled  ” 
before  another  begins.  What  is  the  result  ?  Recovery  is 
retarded;  tempers  already  on  edge  are  further  frayed; 
loss  and  suffering  are  inflicted  upon  millions  of  innocent 
folk,  and  most  of  all  upon  the  general  body  of  those  who 
live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
a  particular  section  of  wage-earners  may  reap  the  reward 
of  a  successful  strike  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages  or 
reduced  hours  of  work,  but  even  though  the  old  economic 
doctrine  of  the  wages-fund  be  discredited,  the  simple  fact 
remains  that  no  more  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  great 
reservoir  of  industry — whether  in  the  form  of  wages,  profits 
or  interest — than  has  flowed  into  it  from  the  contributory 
processes  of  production. 

Discontent  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
divine.  Healthy  it  may  be,  or  even  divine,  when  evoked 
under  appropriate  conditions;  but  few  will  be  courageous 
or  complacent  enough  to  affirm  that  the  spirit  of  discontent 
as  it  manifests  itself  to-day  is  healthy,  or  even  innocuous, 
or  indeed  otherwise  than  very  gravely  menacing  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  society  and  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

How,  then,  shall  it  be  exorcised  ? 

Accurate  diagnosis  should  ordinarily  precede  prescrip¬ 
tion;  but  as  this  paper  is,  according  to  promise,  to  be 
concerned  mainly  with  the  exposition  of  a  remedial  scheme, 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  bare  summary  of  the  causes 
which  are  operating  to  produce  the  disease. 
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We  must  note,  first,  a  cause  which,  though  easily  and 
often  exaggerated,  it  were  affectation  to  ignore.  That  the 
revolutionary  virus  is  present  and  potent  in  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  politic,  even  though  it  has  not  infected 
the  body  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  denied.  Professor 
Hearnshaw,  in  his  latest  work,  Democracy  and  Labour, 
has  brought  together,  w  ith  practised  skill,  evidence  on  this 
point  quite  incontrovertible  in  character.  Thus  in 
June,  1919,  the  Clyde  Workers’  Soviet  Committee 
formulated,  but  did  not  publish,  a  programme  of  which 
the  Home  Office  obtained  a  copy,  which  it  caused  to 
be  printed  in  The  Times  of  August  8th,  1919.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  included  “  the  disarming  of  all  non-proletarian 
soldiers  ” ;  “  the  arming  of  the  entire  labour  population  as 
a  Red  Army  ” ;  “  the  creation  of  a  Revolutionary 
Tribunal”;  “the  removal  of  Parliament  and  Municipal 
Councils  the  annulment  of  State  and  other  debts;  the 
“  expropriation  of  all  land,  properties,  funds  and  other 
securities  now  in  the  possession  of  the  ruling  and  non¬ 
proletarian  classes,”  and  of  all  banks,  mines,  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments ;  and  “  the  appropriation  of  all 
means  of  communication,  traffic  and  means  of  transport.” 
The  evident  and  confessed  failure  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
has  doubtless  tended  to  damp  down  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
revolutionary  party  in  the  last  few  years ;  but  the  virus  has 
not  been  expelled  from  the  system  and  still  infects  a  certain 
section  of  society  and  forms  a  focus  of  discontent.  But 
the  desire  for  red  revolution,  though  it  supplies  driving 
power,  is  neither  deep-seated  nor  widespread.  History, 
however,  teaches  that  minorities,  even  if  small,  can  never 
be  safely  ignored. 

Least  of  all  can  a  revolutionary  minority  be  ignored 
when  there  are  causes  of  discontent  operating  widely 
among  large  sections  of  a  population  far  removed  by 
tradition  and  temper  from  any  sympathy  with  violence  or 
revolution.  Of  these  many  have  imbibed  that  modicum 
of  learning  which  is  proverbially  dangerous.  They  know 
enough  of  economics,  for  example,  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  Karl  Marx’s  theory  of  surplus  value,  but 
not  enough  to  perceive  the  essential  fallacy  which  vitiates 
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the  reasoning  of  that  most  pervasive  and  most  mischievous 
philosopher.  More  and  more  highly  educated,  politically 
the  masters  of  the  State,  the  ruling  masses  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  without  question  or  criticism  the 
established  order  of  industry.  Would  it  not  be 
surprising  if  they  were.^  The  industrial  system  of 
to-day  does  indeed  provide  them  with  food,  raiment  and 
amusement  such  as  their  predecessors  in  the  pre-industrial 
era  never  dreamed  of.  But  at  a  price.  The  price  paid, 
as  I  pointed  out  last  month,  is  revealed  in  cyclical  crises 
in  trade,  and  frequent  spells  of  unemployment,  briefly,  in 
instability  of  industrial  conditions  and  insecurity  of 
economic  life. 

Eighty  years  ago  Thomas  Carlyle,  with  rare  insight, 
diagnosed  the  disease  of  modern  industrialism,  and  found 
in  insecnrity  the  nidus  of  Chartist  discontent.  His  Past 
and  Present — perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  his  works — is 
one  extended  commentary  upon  this  text.  Mediaeval 
society,  resting  upon  the  dual  foundations  of  Catholicism 
and  Feudalism,  did,  with  all  its  defects,  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  community.  There  was  a  prevailing  sense  of 
order,  stability  and  security.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
had  dissolved  the  community,  and  a  new  order  had  not  yet 
evolved  out  of  the  resulting  chaos.  The  crying  need  was 
for  permanence  and  security :  “  Permanence,  persistence 
is  the  first  condition  of  all  fruitfulness  in  the  ways  of 
men.  ...  I  am  for  permanence  in  all  things  ” ;  may  not 
your  master-worker  “  find  it  possible,  and  needful  to  grant 
his  workers  permanent  interest  in  his  enterprise  and 
theirs”.^  {Past  and  Present^  pp.  237,  240,  241). 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  have  not  essentially 
changed  since  Chartist  days,  though  the  increased  division 
of  labour,  the  enlarged  scale  of  production,  and  the 
widened  extent  of  the  market  have  tended  to  accentuate 
those  features  of  instability  and  insecurity  noted  by 
Carlyle  as  inherent  in  the  new  order. 

Is  it  possible,  without  impairing  or  retarding  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  commodities  on  the  largest  possible  scale  (this 
condition  is  primary),  to  restore  to  the  manual  worker  that 
sense  of  security  which  he  enjoyed  when  his  work  .was 
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literally  manual,  before  the  invention  of  modern  machinery 
and  the  application  of  steam  to  the  industrial  arts  ? 

The  wage-earner  can,  of  course,  do  a  great  deal  to 
obtain  it  by  his  own  efforts;  by  the  exercise  of  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  of  sobriety,  restraint  and  thrift.  He  has 
indeed  done  a  great  deal  already.  Mr.  Snowden,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  recently 
(February  20th)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  confessed  that 
he  was  “  staggered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  contributions 
which  are  made  by  the  working  people  of  this  country 
to-day,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  provide  for  what  we 
colloquially  call  ‘  a  rainy  day.’  ”  Apart  from  the  compul¬ 
sory  contributions  made  by  workmen  under  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  and  National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  there  is  collected 
by  non-State-aided  agencies — friendly  societies,  collecting 
societies  and  the  benefit  section  of  trade  unions  no  less 
than  £57,000,000  a  year,  while  the  investments  in  savings 
banks,  the  Post  Office,  co-operative  societies  and  building 
societies  amount  to  £i3i,(X)0,ooo  a  year.* 

Yet  the  total  result  of  these  efforts,  whether  voluntarily 
made  or  evoked  by  statutory  compulsion,  is  inadequate. 
The  expenditure,  vast  as  it  is,  does  not  provide  against 
all  the  contingencies  incidental  to  industrial  life.  The 
State  is,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  find  nearly  £24,000,000 
for  old  age  pensions,  while  no  less  than  £44,000,000  is 
expended  on  the  relief  of  pauperism.  Should  it  also  be 
asked  to  provide  pensions  for  widows  and  young  children 
and  for  mothers  whose  family  bread-winner  has  become 
incapacitated,  the  additional  expenditure  might  amount  to 
anything  from  £15,000,000  to  £30,000,000  a  year.  Work¬ 
men  now  receive  as  compensation  for  injuries  received  in 
the  course  of  employment  about  £6,(X)0,ooo  a  year,  the 
cost  to  their  employers  being,  perhaps,  double  that  sura. 
The  latest  return  of  expenditure  on  Public  Social  Services 
(for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1922)  gives  the  total  for 
Great  Britain  as  £371,716,891.  This  includes,  in  addition 
to  health  insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  old  age 
pensions  and  poor  relief,  large  sums  for  education  and  war 
pensions,  and  smaller  sums  for  housing,  lunacy,  maternity 
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and  child  welfare  work,  etc.,  but  excludes  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  as  being  a  charge  which  falls  wholly  on  the 
employer.  The  State  contribution  to  health  and  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  to  old  age  pensions  and  to  poor  relief 
(rates)  amounts  to  about  £86,000,000.  The  contribution 
of  employers  and  workmen  to  health  and  unemployment 
insurance — to  say  nothing  of  their  share  of  taxes  for  old 
age  pensions  and  of  poor  rates,  amounts  to  about 
£70,000,000  a  year. 

Yet  the  benefits  secured  by  all  this  expenditure  are,  I 
repeat,  inadequate.  What  do  they  amount  to.'^  For 
industrial  accidents  a  varying  amount;  15s.  a  week  during 
six  months  of  sickness;  for  the  unemployed,  15s.  a  week, 
supplemented  by  5s.  a  week  for  a  dependent  wife,  and  is. 
for  each  young  child;  a  maximum  allowance  of  los.  a  week 
to  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age,  in  cases  where  the 
yearly  income  does  not  exceed  £26  5s. ;  for  the  destitute 
the  shelter  of  the  workhouse,  or  a  varying  amount  of  out¬ 
door  relief.  The  expenditure  is  colossal  and  the  benefits, 
though  substantial,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  inadequate  in 
amount,  or,  on  the  other,  so  vitiated  by  the  methods  and 
conditions  of  their  administration,  that  they  fail  to  diffuse 
that  sense  of  security  and  self-respect  which  the  thrifty 
members  of  the  middle  classes  enjoy  by  reason  of  invested 
savings  and  of  insurance. 

Is  it  possible  to  devise  a  scheme  which  shall  provide  for 
the  wage-earners,  or  shall  help  them  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves,  similar  security  against  the  contingencies  incidental 
to  their  lives  ?  The  main  contingencies  are  :  sickness  and 
accidents,  temporary  unemployment  due  to  causes  over 
which  the  wage-earners  have  no  control ;  premature  death, 
leaving  dependent  widows  and  young  children,  or,  alterna¬ 
tively,  the  oncoming  of  old  age  and  incapacity  for  work. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  for  the  well-to-do,  for  those  whose 
lives  are,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  economically  secure, 
to  imagine  the  haunting  fear  which  these  contingencies 
infuse  into  the  lives  of  the  more  apprehensive  and  the  more 
conscientious  of  the  weekly  wage-earners.  On  the  mere 
ground  of  humanity  it  is  imperative,  if  practicable,  to  dissi¬ 
pate  it.  It  is  not  less  imperative  on  economic  grounds; 
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for  no  cause  is  operating,  I  am  convinced,  with  more  potent 
or  fatal  effect  to  impede  production  and  to  encourage 
“  ca’  canny.”  The  fallacy  of  the  “  lump  of  labour  ”  is  at 
the  root  of  the  workmen’s  disinclination  to  put  the  last 
ounce  of  effort  into  his  work,  and  that  fallacy  is  largely 
commended  to  the  average  worker  by  the  dread  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Dissipate  that  fear  and  an  immense  impulse 
would  be  given  to  production. 

Many  schemes  covering  a  portion  of  the  ground  have 
been  suggested.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Canon 
Blackley,  always  to  be  held  in  reverence  for  his  efforts  to 
devise  an  alternative  to  the  Poor  Law,  propounded  a 
scheme  for  national  insurance.  Deeply  impressed  by  “  our 
exceptional  national  improvidence,  that  appalling  lifelong, 
hopeless  spirit  of  beggarliness  which  is  our  country’s 
curse,”  Canon  Blackley  proposed  that  all  persons  of  both 
sexes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  should  be  compelled  to  contri¬ 
bute,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  a  sura 
of  about  ;{Jio  in  weekly  instalments  of  2s.  to  a  national 
provident  fund.  The  fund  would,  he  reckoned,  be  able, 
under  a  State  guarantee,  to  provide,  for  all  who  needed  it, 
8s.  a  week  sick  pay,  and  a  pension  of  4s.  a  week  after  the 
age  of  70.  The  plan  was  examined  by  Select  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected,  primarily 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  actuarially  sound,  and  partly 
by  reason  of  administrative  difficulties  which  seemed  at 
that  time  insuperable.  Nor  was  that  laissez-faire  genera¬ 
tion  prepared  for  so  broad  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  compulsion. 

Canon  Blackley’s  plan  was,  however,  limited  in  scope, 
and  deserves  mention  only  as  the  dream  of  a  pioneer. 

Other  plans,  English  and  foreign  in  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  the  writer’s  notice  by  correspondents  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  suggestive  information.  But  the  most 
comprehensive  and  carefully  conceived  project  is  that 
formulated  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Broad,  late  M.P.  for  the  Clay 
Cross  Division  of  Derbyshire.  As  originally  drafted  that 
scheme  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  each  industry 
should  carry  its  own  casualties.  That  principle  had  much 
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to  recommend  it.  I  illustrated  in  some  detail  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  certain  industries  in  an  article  contributed,  at  Mr. 
Broad’s  instance  and  with  his  help,  to  this  Review  in 
November,  1922.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan 
found  considerable  favour  among  representatives  of  the 
more  highly  organised  industries,  with  whom  I  had  some 
opportunity  of  discussing  it.  We  were  faced,  however,  by 
this  dilemma :  if  the  scheme  was  to  be  universal,  and  to 
supersede  all  national  schemes,  it  w'ould  be  necessary  to 
assign  every  wage-earner  to  some  particular  industry,  and 
to  make  elaborate  provision  for  frequent  transference  from 
one  industry  to  another.  The  administrative  problem  thus 
raised  seemed,  on  further  examination,  to  be  insoluble. 
The  demarcation  of  industries  is  not  sufficiently  defined ; 
and  there  is  a  large  floating  population  which  is  not  assign¬ 
able  to  any  one  of  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
principle  were  only  partially  applied,  it  w'ould  obviously 
be  adopted  only  by  the  more  highly  organised  industries, 
whose  withdrawal  from  the  national  scheme  would  throw 
upon  the  State,  saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  the  less 
prosperous,  the  more  precarious  and  irregular  industries, 
a  burden  which  might  well  prove  to  be  intolerable.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  with  reluctance  that  I  (and  I  think  others) 
felt  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  proceeding  on  the 
basis  of  insurance  by  industries. 

If  insurance  by  industries  be  out  of  the  question,  the 
only  alternative,  if  the  present  system  be  condemned  as 
at  once  extravagant  and  inadequate,  would  seem  to  be  a 
scheme  which  shall  be  applied  compulsorily  (with  few  and 
unimportant  exceptions)  to  all  wage-earners,  or  it  may  be 
to  all  persons  engaged  in  occupation  for  gain.  Plainly 
any  such  scheme  must,  in  order  to  be  effective,  fulfil  certain 
conditions :  it  must  be  not  only  universal  but  comprehen¬ 
sive;  it  must  provide  with  reasonable  adequacy  against  all 
the  contingencies  enumerated  above;  it  must  carefully 
guard  against  malingering  or  voluntary  unemployment ;  it 
must  not  impose  any  undue  burden  either  upon  industry  or 
upon  the  general  body  of  taxpayers ;  above  all,  it  must  be 
actuarial ly  above  suspicion. 
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Can  such  a  scheme  be  devised?  The  data  must  first 
be  carefully  examined.  The  census  of  1921  computes  the 
total  number  of  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  Great 
Britain  at  30,012,060.  Of  these  the  persons  engaged  in 
occupation  for  gain  (including  employers  and  employed,  ! 
salaried  classes,  shopkeepers,  etc.)  at  about  19,500,000,  of  i 
whom  about  13,000,000  are  men  and  6,500,000  women. 
From  this  total  we  may  deduct  about  1,100,000  domestic 
servants  (for  whom  a  separate  scheme  would  be  desirable)  ! 
and  perhaps  also  about  1,000,000  Civil  Servants,  for  whom  \ 
provision  is  already  otherwise  made.  This  leaves  about  ‘ 
17,000,000  persons  to  be  brought  into  the  scheme.  It  is  ‘ 
proposed  that  a  single  insurance  fund  should  be  set  up,  of 
which  the  Treasury  would  be  the  guardian.  Into  the  fund 
the  Exchequer  would  pay  is.  per  week  for  each  insured  I 
person,  or  an  aggregate  of  ;^44,200,000  per  annum;  em¬ 
ployers  would  pay  2s.  6d.  per  head  (or  10,500,000  per  J 

annum);  each  male  employee  is.  6d.,  and  each  woman  is. 
Thus  the  income  of  the  fund  would  be  : —  | 

SI 

IS.  per  week  from  4,500,000  women .  1,700,000 

IS.  6d.  ,,  ,,  12,500,000  men  .  48,750,000 

2s.  6d.  ,,  ,,  employers  .  110,500,000 

IS.  ,,  ,,  State .  44,200,000 

-  a( 

Total .  .1^215,150,000  (3 

This  income  would,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  provide i 

(i.)  30s.  a  week  per  man  and  20s.  a  week  per  woman  during  sickness 
(including  partial  or  total  disability  arising  from  accidents) ;  (ii.)  the  same  af 

amount  during  unemployment;  (iii.)  25s.  a  week  and  15s.  a  week  on  uj 

superannuation ;  (iv.)  12s.  6d.  a  week  for  widows,  plus  5s.  a  week  for 
each  dependent  child;  (v.)  medical  benefits  as  at  present;  besides  ^vi.) 
administration  expenses. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  maximum  expenditure  will  be 
attained  in  fifty  years  from  the  initiation  of  the  scheme, 
and  to  meet  this  expenditure  a  reserve  fund  at  the  rate  of 
;(J6o,ooo,cxx)  per  annum  is  to  be  accumulated.  This  fund 
would,  at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest,  amount  in  fifty 
years  to  £3,ooo,ooo,cxx),  which  at  4  per  cent,  would  produce 
an  income  of  £i20,0(X),000  per  annum,  or  more  than 
enough  to  meet  the  estimated  expenditure.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  would  thus  work  out  as  follows  : — 
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Benefits. 

Expenditure. 

Beneficiaries. 

Women. 

Men. 

Cost  1st  year. 

I.  Sickness,  etc . 

V  M. 

100,000  3 
300,000  ’ 

20/- 

30/- 

28,600,000 

2.  Unetoploymeut  . 

f  W. 

1  M. 

100,000  ) 
350,000  J 

[  20/- 

30/- 

32,500,000 

,  1924  W. 

100,000  \ 

.  HI- 

35.'- 

62,400,000 

M. 

900,000  f 

3.  Pensions  . 

1974  vv. 

500,000  E 

20/- 

30/- 

1  M. 

2,000,000  i 

— 

4.  Widows . 

(  1924 

50,000 ) 

1  12/6 

_ 

1,625,000 

1 1974 

1,000,000  J 

1 

5,  Cluldieu  to  15  . 

6.  Medical  Benefits  as  at 

1 

\  1974 

100,000' 

1,000,000  , 

[  - 

5/- 

1,300,000 

present . 

7.  Place  to  Keserve  I'uikI 

12,000,000 

each  year  for  50  years. . 

— 

— 

— 

60,000,000 

j.  Cost  of  Aduiinistratiou  . . . 

— 

— 

— 

10,000,000 

9.  Surplus  . 

— 

— 

— 

6,725,000 

Cost  in  50th 
year. 

28,600,000 


32,500,000 


182,000,000 

32,500,000 


13,000,000 


12,000,000 


15,000,000 


£215,130,000  £315,600,000 

Pending  further  investigation  1  give  these  figures, 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Broad,  with  all  reserve,  and  merely  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  It  is  evident  that  as  they  stand 
they  offer  a  wide  target  for  criticism,  and  it  is  hoped,  by 
those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  scheme,  that 
buch  criticism  will  not  be  withheld. 

Certain  obvious  points  may  be  noted  at  once. 

The  benefits  proposed  are  on  a  generous  scale,  and  if 
further  examination  should  prove  them  not  to  be 
actuarially  justified  they  would  have  to  be  somewhat  cur¬ 
tailed.  Even  so  they  would  compare  very  favourably  with 
the  existing  benefits  already  enumerated. 

Nor  are  these  benefits,  meagre  as  in  some  cases  they 
appear,  obtained  without  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  charge 
upon  the  general  taxpayers  and  ratepay^ers,  upon  the 
employers  and  the  workmen. 

Roughly  the  charge  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Poor  relief  (rates)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ;^44, 000,000 

Old  Age  Pensions  ...  ...  ...  ...  24,000,000 

National  Health  Insurance  (State,  Em¬ 
ployer,  and  Employed)  .  30,000,000 

Unemployment  Insurance  (same  contribu¬ 
tors  1922)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  71,000,000 

Compensation  for  Accidents  (Employers 
only),  say  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i2,(xx),ooo 


1 8 1,000,000 

Widows’  and  Children’s  Pensions,  if 
granted,  say .  25,000,000 

;^2o6,ooo,ooo 

C  C 
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To  the  total  expenditure  of  ;^i8i,cxx),ooo  the  taxes  and 
rates,  as  we  have  seen,  contribute  about  £86,000,000 
(Drage  Return  for  1924,  Ho.  of  C.  26),  and  if  the  charge 
for  widows’  and  children’s  pensions  be  imposed  wholly 
upon  the  taxpayers  it  would  bring  their  contribution  to  at 
least  £110,000,000  per  annum. 

Were  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  insurance  in  full 
operation  the  whole  liability  would,  on  Mr.  Broad’s  figures, 
be  discharged  for  an  annual  payment  by  the  State  of 

£44,200,0(X). 

Nor  is  this  all.  No  scheme  could  perhaps  be  expected 
to  stand  the  strain  of  a  great  war  such  as  that  from  which 
we  have  lately  emerged.  It  is,  however,  arguable  that  had 
the  scheme  been  initiated,  say,  in  1870  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  present  charge  for  war  pensions — £8o,5(X),ooo 
(1922) — might  fairly  fall  upon  the  fund,  since  the  fund 
would  have  been  in  receipt  of  premiums  from  many  of 
those  who  were  killed  or  disabled  in  the  war.  But  it  were 
safer  perhaps  to  leave  this  out  of  account. 

To  the  taxpayer,  then,  the  scheme  would  be  an  evident 
advantage.  But  what  of  the  employer  and  the  workman? 
The  contribution  demanded  from  them  would  appear  to 
be  a  heavy  one — 2s.  6d.  employer,  is.  6d.  men,  is.  women. 
Is  it  light  now?  At  present  women  contribute  for  health 
and  unemployment  alone  iid.;  they  are  asked  for  is.  for 
the  comprehensive  policy.  Men  contribute  is.  2d.;  they 
are  asked  for  is.  6d.  The  employers  now  contribute  is.  3d. 
for  men,  is.  id.  for  women;  they  are  asked  for  2s.  6d.  In 
return,  however,  for  this  largely  increased  premium  the 
employer  is  to  be  relieved  of  all  liability  for  accidents,  and 
for  his  share  in  the  taxes  and  rates  appropriated  to  old  age 
pensions  and  poor  relief.  To  calculate  what  these  would 
amount  to  in  industry  as  a  whole  would  involve  ver}’ 
elaborate  investigation ;  but  I  have  ascertained  that  in  1921 
the  railway  industry,  employing  735,000  persons,  paid 
£440,85 1  in  workmen’s  compensation,  and  contributed  to 
local  rates  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £10,803,858.  Assuming 
one-third  of  the  latter  sum  to  have  been  for  poor  relief, 
it  is  evident  that  for  compensation  and  poor  relief  alone  the 
companies  paid  over  2s.  per  week  per  employee.  My 
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impression  is  that  many,  if  not  most,  industries  would  find 
that  3s.  a  week  per  employee  would  barely  suffice  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  existing  obligations,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  them  in  future.  If  this  be  so, 
they  would  actually  gain  in  pocket  by  the  2s.  6d.  proposed 
in  the  Broad  scheme,  while  gaining  immeasurably  in  the 
contentment  and  the  improved  moral  of  their  workpeople. 

Space  forbids  further  discussion  of  details,  but  it  is 
proper  to  add  that  the  benefits  of  the  new  system  could 
only  be  gradually  realised,  and  that  during  the  period  of 
transition  none  of  the  existing  rights  of  indigent  persons 
would  be  affected.  Consequently  the  relief  to  taxpayers 
and  ratepayers  would  only  be  gradual  also. 

All  that  I  plead  for  is  a  thorough  and  a  sympathetic 
investigation  of  the  Broad  scheme.  The  existing  arrange¬ 
ments — system  it  cannot  be  called — are  intolerable.  They 
are  the  product  of  piecemeal  legislation;  they  promote 
neither  high  industrial  productivity  nor  social  contentment; 
they  offer  to  different  parties  a  terrible  temptation  to  bribe 
the  electorate  by  the  increase  of  benefits  or  the  removal 
of  restrictions,  and  so  far  as  they  are  non-contributory  they 
have  reduced  large  sections  of  the  population  to  a  con¬ 
dition  not  far  removed  from  that  which  compelled  the 
enactment  of  the  new  Poor  Law  of  1834.  No  one  who  has 
studied  the  report  of  the  Commission  which  preceded  that 
amendment  can  regard  with  complacency  or,  indeed, 
without  grave  perturbation  the  situation  which  would 
unquestionably  be  revealed  by  a  similar  investigation 
to-day.  The  remedy  applied  in  1834,  if  drastic,  was 
effective.  Public  opinion  would  not  permit  its  repetition. 
Yet  the  morbid  symptoms  are  not  less  gravej  and  if  we  fail 
to  devise  and  to  apply  an  alternative  prescription, 
financially  sound  and  socially  acceptable,  we  shall  certainly 
c  urt,  and  shall  perhaps  deserve,  disaster. 


GIRLS’  PARLIAMENTS: 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

By  Harold  E.  Gorst 

“  The  problem  that  lies  before  me  is  how  to  interest  mv 
girls  in  social  questions,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  they  are  destined  to  share  with  men.” 

I  was  dining  with  the  principal  of  a  large  and  fashionable 
girls’  school  in  New  York,  and  we  were  having  a  conversa¬ 
tion  about  educational  matters  in  general.  The  woman 
who  took  this  serious  view  of  her  obligations  as  a  trainer 
of  young  women  possessed  very  unusual  characteristics, 
not  generally  found  in  the  conventional  type  of  school¬ 
mistress.  Her  almost  herculean  figure  and  abounding 
energy  were  well  known  in  New  York  society,  whilst  her 
frequent  appearances  upon  the  platform  as  a  lecturer  on 
political  and  social  questions  had  secured  for  her,  in 
several  of  the  American  States,  considerable  notoriety  and 
a  full  measure  of  public  appreciation. 

A  possible  solution  of  the  problem — which  at  any  rate 
possessed  the  merit  of  an  interesting  experiment — came 
into  my  mind.  For  several  years  previously  to  my  lecturing 
tour  in  the  United  States,  which  was  the  immediate  object 
of  my  visit  to  New  York,  I  had  acted  as  Parliamentary 
correspondent  at  Westminster.  It  had  always  struck  me 
how  much  was  to  be  learnt  by  listening  to  debates,  and 
what  a  pleasant  and  stimulating  method  it  was  for  the 
average  M.P.  of  acquiring  and  making  use  of  knowledge. 
This  I  explained  to  the  principal  of  the  New  York  school. 

“  Why  not  try  this  method  here  ?  ”  I  suggested  in  con¬ 
clusion.  “  Let  me  have  a  Parliament  of  your  girls.  I  will 
train  them  to  speak  and  debate.  It  will  be  as  good  as  a 
game  for  them,  and  incidentally  the  desire  to  vanquish 
an  opponent  in  argument  should  prove  a  splendid  stimulus, 
not  only  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  use  in  debate, 
but  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  social  questions  in  which 
women  ought  to  take  an  active  interest.” 

The  proposal  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm.  There  is 
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one  cardinal  virtue  that  distinguishes  the  American  people. 
They  are  always  ready  to  welcome  a  new  idea,  and  if  it 
strikes  them  as  practical  they  lose  no  time  in  putting  it  to 
the  test. 

“We  will  ask  the  girls  themselves  if  they  would  like  to 
have  a  Parliament,”  declared  my  hostess.  “  If  I  get  the 
boarders  downstairs,  do  you  mind  explaining  the  whole 
scheme  to  them  right  away  ?  ” 

We  adjourned  to  the  hall,  and  in  ten  minutes  scores  of 
girls  in  evening  dress  filled  every  available  seat  and  over¬ 
flowed,  in  Turkish  fashion,  on  to  the  carpet.  To  this  pic¬ 
turesque  audience  I  explained  the  exciting  procedure  of 
a  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons;  and  the 
principal  then  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  decide 
by  the  following  day,  after  talking  over  the  matter  amongst 
themselves,  whether  they  would  like  to  have  a  Parliament 
of  their  own.  But  the  decision  was  made  on  the  spot.  The 
girls  would  not  hear  of  any  delay,  and  voted  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  project.  It  was  therefore  announced  that 
the  plan  should  be  carried  into  effect  at  once,  and  after 
much  cheering  the  audience  dispersed  in  groups,  eagerly 
discussing  the  innovation. 

The  scheme,  it  must  be  understood,  was  wholly  experi¬ 
mental.  When  I  somewhat  lightheartedly  proposed  it,  I 
had  not  the  least  notion  whether  girls  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  could  be  got  to  speak  at  all.  Granted 
that  the  capacity  were  in  them,  it  was  obviously  the  most 
essential  thing  of  all  to  approach  the  subject  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure,  as  far  as  might  be  humanly  possible, 
against  the  catastrophe  of  a  nervous  breakdown  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  Much  plainly  depended  upon  the  success  of 
the  initial  debate.  The  first  task,  therefore,  w’as  to  break 
the  ice  and  thus  to  create  a  favourable  atmosphere  for  those 
who  could  be  persuaded  to  make  a  trial  of  their  powers  of 
speech. 

From  this  standpoint  two  preliminary  conditions  seemed 
imperative.  In  the  first  place,  the  Parliament  must  have 
the  largest  number  of  members  available;  for  everybody 
knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  address  a  hundred  people 
than  to  talk  before  a  dozen  or  a  score.  It  was  accordingly 
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decided  that  all  the  girls  above  the  age  of  thirteen,  both 
day  pupils  and  boarders,  should  attend  the  debates.  The 
inclusion  of  such  young  girls,  although  its  wisdom  was  at 
first  doubted  by  the  teaching  staff,  turned  out  afterwards 
to  have  an  important  influence,  in  more  ways  than  one 
upon  the  success  of  the  Parliament.  The  second  condition 
was  that  the  girls  should  be  absolutely  free  from  all 
restraint;  and  to  ensure  this  factor,  at  least  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  it  was  agreed  that  the  school  teachers  should  not 
be  present. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  I  found  myself  facinff 
one  morning,  an  assembly  of  about  eighty  American  girls. 
As  already  explained,  the  idea  that  chiefly  dominated  my 
mind  was  to  set  them  all  at  their  ease,  and  thus  to  banish 
the  stage  fright  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  first  and 
most  difficult  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  I  tried  to  put  into  their  heads  how  very  little  would  be 
expected  of  them  at  the  beginning.  The  popular  delusion 
was,  I  told  them,  that  an  orator  rose  from  his  seat  to  take 
part  in  a  discussion  without  the  least  notion  what  he  was 
going  to  say,  and  that  Heaven  inspired  him  with  ideas  and 
arguments  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  That,  I  pointed  out, 
was  a  complete  error.  What  really  happened  was  that, 
after  an  enormous  amount  of  careful  preparation,  the 
debater  managed,  with  luck,  to  stammer  out  about  a  third 
of  what  he  had  wanted  to  say. 

This  led  on,  in  natural  sequence,  to  an  exposition  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  a  speech  might  be  prepared.  Every 
speaker  has,  of  course,  a  method  of  his  own;  but  I  could 
talk  with  some  confidence  on  the  subject  as  I  had  made  a 
special  hobby  of  ascertaining,  during  my  career  as  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  journalist,  the  different  means  employed  by 
many  of  our  foremost  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  preparation  of  their  speeches.  The  method  I  advo¬ 
cated  here,  however,  was  the  making  of  ample  notes,  but 
a  careful  avoidance  of  writing  out  a  speech  beforehand, 
and  thereby  determining  the  exact  language  in  which  it 
should  be  delivered.  Speeches  committed  to  memory  may 
be  very  useful  on  occasions,  but  they  are  only  effective 
when  the  orator  has  the  necessary  dramatic  skill  to  make 
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them  sound  perfectly  spontaneous;  and,  although  every 
woman  is  said  to  be  a  born  actress,  I  warned  my  pupils  in 
this  connection  that  the  art  of  debating  cannot  be  acquired 
in  that  way.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  severely  handicapped  by 
the  habit  of  learning  their  speeches  by  heart,  their  desire 
to  shine  by  the  use  of  fine  phrases  having  prevented  them 
from  contenting  themselves  at  first  with  a  lower  level  of 
attainment,  in  order  to  gain  by  degrees  the  capability  of 
expressing  in  spontaneous  language  the  ideas  and  argu¬ 
ments  they  have  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  fact  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  make  a  speech  without  knowing  exactly 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  though  not  the  precise  words 
in  which  she  was  going  to  say  it,  I  passed  on  to  explain 
the  organisation  of  a  debate  and  the  rules  by  which  it 
should  be  conducted.  An  elaborate  procedure  was 
obviously  unnecessary.  It  had  grown  up  by  degrees  in 
real  Parliaments,  I  explained,  to  meet  various  contin¬ 
gencies  as  they  arose,  such  as  the  ingenious  tactics  of 
members  whose  principal  aim  was  to  obstruct  public  busi¬ 
ness  and  bring  it  to  a  standstill.  The  simplest  rules  would 
suffice  for  the  conduct  of  a  school  debate,  where  the  sole 
motive  would  be  the  prosecution  of  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion.  But,  in  order  to  infuse  as  far  as  possible  an  air 
of  reality  into  the  proceedings,  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  assume  the  title  and  authority  of  “  Mr.  Speaker,” 
that  all  speeches  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair,  and 
that  members  should  allude  to  one  another  only  in  the 
third  person. 

The  next  step  was  to  explain  the  Parliamentary  method 
of  dealing  with  a  concrete  subject  for  debate,  such  as  a 
resolution.  The  important  point  here  was  the  difference 
between  the  aim  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  aim 
of  the  ordinary  debating  society.  Whereas  the  latter 
discusses  a  proposition  with  the  single  object  of  carrying  or 
defeating  it,  a  Parliament  sets  out  to  find  some  formula  to 
which  the  majority  of  its  members  can  agree,  and  to  this  end 
the  original  proposition  is  altered  by  the  process  of  amend¬ 
ment  until  some  agreement  is  reached.  Whilst,  therefore. 
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the  proceedings  of  a  debating  society  are  purely  academic 
in  interest,  the  work  of  a  Parliament  is  always  fruitful  and 
constructive.  For  that  reason,  both  the  educational  and 
practical  value  of  the  latter  far  exceeds  that  of  the  former- 
to  w'hich  consideration  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  task 
of  amendment  is  much  more  stimulating  to  the  mind, 
besides  offering  far  greater  scope  for  variety  and  interest. 

We  now  proceeded  to  do  some  preliminary  organisation 
for  the  first  debate,  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  next 
meeting.  It  was  not  much  use  to  ask  the  girls  to  choose  a 
subject  for  discussion.  I  tried;  but  the  result  was  to  get 
purely  historical  suggestions,  such  as  the  character  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  causes  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
What  I  wanted  was  to  bring  the  girls  face  to  face  at  once 
with  some  modern  social  question,  which  would  serve  to 
remove  the  debate  from  a  purely  academic  atmosphere 
inimical  to  progressive  ideas.  Accordingly  I  gave  them 
two  subjects  to  choose  from  :  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  and 
the  duty  of  Americans  to  take  the  lead  in  humane  legis¬ 
lation.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  they  selected  the 
more  serious  subject.  I  confess  that  the  choice  surprised 
me;  but  I  have  always  found,  in  the  course  of  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  young  girls’  debates,  that  they  invariably  prefer 
to  discuss  serious  topics,  although  a  frivolous  subject 
has  sometimes  been  chosen — often  enough  at  my  own 
instigation — by  way  of  occasional  relief. 

Having  settled  on  the  subject,  the  resolution  had  now 
to  be  put  into  a  proper  form  of  words.  It  read  somewhat 
as  follows  :  “  That  this  Assembly  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Americans,  as  representing  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  nation  in  the  world,  to  take  the  lead  in  passing 
humane  legislation.”  It  devolved  upon  me  also,  of 
course,  to  draft  an  amendment  to  be  moved  by  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  This  took  approximately  the  following  form:  “To 
strike  out  ‘  to  take  the  lead  ’  and  insert  ‘  not  to  lag  behind 
other  countries.’”  Upon  my  tailing  for  a  demonstration 
of  those  in  favour  of  supporting  the  resolution,  two  or  three 
of  the  elder  girls,  who  were  evidently  recognised  as  leaders 
in  the  school,  held  up  their  hands.  After  a  pause  of  some 
seconds  several  more  hands  went  up,  and  in  less  than  a 
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minute  the  hand  of  every  girl  present  was  held  up  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  This  proved  in  later  experiences 
to  be  invariably  the  case.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  diffi¬ 
culties  in  dealing  with  the  immature  mind.  Once  a  lead 
is  given  by  somebody  who  is  liked  or  respected,  and  all 
independence  of  thought  is  thrown  overboard  by  the 
average  schoolgirl. 

Here  was  a  dilemma,  for  no  debate  was  possible  without 
opposition.  There  was  no  other  course  open,  if  the  affair 
was  to  succeed,  than  to  make  an  attempt  to  manufacture 
a  little  opinion  on  the  other  side.  With  this  object  in  view 
I  gave  a  brief  dissertation  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment, 
pointing  out  some  of  the  arguments  that  could  be  used  in 
support  of  it.  Then,  addressing  a  group  of  elder  girls  on 
whom  I  thought  some  impression  had  been  made,  I  asked 
if  one  of  them  would  not  come  forward  and  agree  to  take 
charge  of  the  amendment.  The  plan  succeeded.  An 
intelligent-looking  girl  volunteered,  and  before  many 
seconds  were  over  she  had  half  the  school  at  the  back  of 
her — so  fickle  is  the  feminine  mind,  at  any  rate  in  its 
embryonic  stages.  The  Parliament  was  thus  divided  into 
two  groups — the  supporters  of  the  resolution  and  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  amendment.  All  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  to  charge  the  leaders  on  each  side  with  the  task  of 
arranging  for  their  seconders,  and  of  persuading  a  number  of 
their  companions  to  take  an  active  part  in  supporting  them. 

The  first  debate,  which  took  place  a  week  later,  fully 
justified  our  most  sanguine  anticipations.  There  were  no 
serious  breakdowns,  and  it  was  kept  going  for  more  than 
an  hour.  Half-a-dozen  promising  speakers  sprang  at 
once  into  prominence,  whilst  a  dozen  more  scraped  through 
quite  creditably.  Some  of  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  destined  to  rise  eventually  to  the  top;  for  I  soon 
discovered  that,  whereas  the  first  brilliance  often  wears  off 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  more 
lasting  qualities  are  concealed  beneath  a  natural  diffidence 
and  require  time  for  their  development. 

Before  calling  upon  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  I 
thought  it  expedient  once  more  thoroughly  to  break  the  ice 
and  to  rob  the  first  attempts  at  speaking  of  some  of  their 
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terrors.  I  told  them  amusing  anecdotes  about  some  of  the 
traditional  maiden  speeches  in  the  British  Parliament—  p 

how  one  member,  on  being  asked  afterwards  in  the  3 

smoking-room  if  he  had  felt  nervous,  replied  that  when  v 

he  saw  the  Speaker’s  wig  surrounded  by  blue  flames  he  n 

had  thought  it  time  to  sit  down ;  how  another  had  got  up  u 

in  his  place  and  made  eloquent  gestures,  but  was  stricken  f 

dumb  with  fright  and  could  not  articulate  a  single  word;  h 

and  how  the  famous  Addison,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  p 
of  the  English  language,  after  addressing  the  Speaker  ii 
three  times  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  had  resumed  his  seat 
unable  to  get  any  further.  And  I  wound  up  with  the  b 

assurance  that  very  little  was  expected  of  them  at  the  ii 

first  effort,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  they  tl 

managed  to  stammer  out  a  few  arguments  without  breaking  s 

down  altogether.  I  also  promised  to  come  at  once  to  the  tl 

rescue  of  any  girl  who  found  herself  in  difficulties.  tl 

By  this  means  an  atmosphere  of  hilarity  was  engendered  a 

which  reacted  favourably  upon  the  orator  who  opened  the  ti 

debate.  Shyness  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  American  o 

girl,  and  I  daresay  that  my  anxiety  on  that  score  was  f 

unfounded ;  but  I  was  determined  to  take  no  risks,  as  so  a 

much  depended  upon  the  avoidance  of  failure  at  the  ^ 

outset.  This  initial  experiment  taught  me  several  things.  <] 

In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  my  exhortation  of  the  b 

previous  week  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  b 

speeches,  notes  were  very  little  in  evidence.  The  reason  1 

became  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  debates  that  followed.  b 

Speakers  did  not  like  the  other  girls  to  see  that  their 
speeches  had  been  prepared  with  care;  fearing  that  the  ^ 

feeble  result,  after  so  much  apparent  preparation,  would  F 

expose  them  to  ridicule.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  c 

common  characteristic  of  public  speakers.  How  many  o 

orators,  who  act  as  dinner  bells  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  assured  me  that  they  never  prepare  their  speeches  c 

but  rely  upon  their  remarkable  gift  of  inspiration!  b 

Whereas  the  good  speakers  admit  frankly  that  their  efforts  s 

demand  the  most  careful  preparation.  A  cynic  has  even  b 

said  that  no  good  joke  has  ever  been  made  in  Parliament  a 

that  was  not  prepared  beforehand.  * 
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Another  feature  was  the  bad  use  to  which  notes  were 
put  by  the  few  debaters  who  relied  upon  them.  They 
always  appeared  to  be  in  a  hopeless  muddle,  and  after 
vain  efforts  to  read  what  they  had  written  would  turn  their 
notes  about  and  look  at  them,  in  a  despondent  fashion, 
upside  down.  It  may  be  that  the  want  of  logic  in  the 
feminine  mind  is  a  genv/..  iisability.  At  all  events,  I 
have  rarely  succeeded  ii*  getting  girls  to  arrange  their 
points  in  logical  sequence  and  put  them  down  clearly  and 
intelligently  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  girls,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  possess  a  remarkable  knack  of  express¬ 
ing  themselves — without  any  of  the  hesitation  for  words 
that  so  often  mars  the  attempts  of  an  inexperienced 
speaker  of  the  other  sex — in  very  simple  language.  It  is 
this  natural  gift  that  is  their  undoing.  They  soon  learn 
that  the  actual  talking  does  not  present  any  great  difficulty; 
and  as  their  efficiency  in  this  respect  increases  with  prac¬ 
tice,  there  is  a  corresponding  sad  falling  off  in  the  work 
of  preparation.  This  fluency,  however,  has  its  limitations. 
Girls,  in  spite  of  their  early  maturity  in  other  directions, 
are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  lacking  in  original  ideas. 
The  arguments  brought  forward,  both  on  this  and  subse¬ 
quent  occasions,  were  of  the  most  obvious  description.  I 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  a  girl  get  off  the  beaten  track ; 
but  without  sarcasm  one  may  say  the  same  thing  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule 
bring  men  very  rapidly  into  prominent  notice. 

A  more  pleasing  feature  of  the  debate  was  the  humanity 
exhibited  by  the  various  speakers.  Americans  take  a  less 
pessimistic  view  of  poverty  than  we  are  apt  to  do  in  this 
country,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  for  the  poor  man  of  to-day  to  become  rich 
to-morrow,  and  that  opportunities  for  people  in  humble 
circumstances  to  raise  themselves  in  this  way  are  compara¬ 
tively  plentiful  in  the  United  States.  But  there  was  no 
speaker  who  did  not  show  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
less  fortunate  than  herself.  And  this  has  always  been 
a  significant  feature  of  all  my  girls’  Parliaments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  the  most  conservative  of  their 
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members  have  invariably  exhibited,  in  regard  to  social 
problems,  an  almost  violently  progressive  spirit. 

The  starting  of  a  second  Parliament  in  another  large 
school  for  girls  in  New  York  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
a  very  interesting  comparison.  The  pupils  of  the  rival 
establishments  came  from  two  widely  separated  classes  of 
American  citizens.  In  the  one  case  the  majority  of  girls 
had  their  homes  in  the  Far  West,  where  their  fathers 
were  self-made  men  who  had  risen  from  nothing  to  great 
wealth.  In  the  other,  the  girls  were  the  daughters  of 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  other  professional  men.  The 
contrast  made  itself  felt  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner 
in  the  quality  of  the  debates.  Girls  who  came  from 
homes  where  dollars  and  dress  were  almost  the  sole  topics 
of  conversation,  whatever  their  school  advantages  might 
be,  had  nothing  like  the  mental  equipment  of  those  who 
were  brought  up  in  cultured  surroundings  where  intelli¬ 
gent  conversation  formed  a  part  of  their  daily  environment. 
Notwithstanding  this  disability  on  the  part  of  those  who 
lacked  the  advantage  of  a  good  home  training,  it  was 
gratifying  to  note  their  rapid  progress,  during  the  three 
terms  I  conducted  the  debates,  in  assimilating  knowledge 
and  framing  opinions  which  were  by  no  means  invariably 
crude  and  elementary. 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  discussions  were  not  all 
of  a  serious  nature.  Sometimes  a  frivolous  subject  was 
selected,  and  on  one  occasion  a  Bill  was  treated  with 
reprehensible  levity.  After  some  preliminary  practice  in 
debating  resolutions,  we  proceeded  to  the  task  of  framing 
legislation.  Bills  were  taken  rapidly  through  their 
Stages.  There  was  a  short  debate  on  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Bill  at  its  second  reading;  its  two  or  three 
clauses  were  amended  iti  committee;  and  the  altered  Bill 
was  then  discussed  in  its  final  shape.  On  the  occasion 
referred  to  above,  a  Bill  W'as  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
“  improving  existing  methods  of  education.”  How  the 
clauses  stood  originally  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  when  this 
remarkable  piece  of  school  legislation  emerged  from  its 
committee  stage,  it  had  been  agreed  to  collect  all  school 
books  into  a  heap,  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them, 
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and  to  banish  the  teachers  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  the  hope — expressed  very  fervently  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  which  proposed  this  reform — that  they  would 
speedily  disappear  down  the  throats  of  the  cannibals. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  inclusion  of  girls  as  young  as  fourteen  and 
fifteen  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  Parliaments.  It  soon  became  noticeable,  as 
progress  was  made  with  the  experiment,  that  the  younger 
girls  were  much  less  diffident  about  making  speeches 
than  the  older  ones.  They  had  less  knowledge,  of 
course,  and  their  ideas  were  often  very  crude;  but  they 
were  generally  quite  unabashed  in  exposing  their  ignor¬ 
ance  and  seldom  disconcerted  by  ridicule.  The  older 
girls  evidently  thought  that  a  good  deal  more  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  and  this  belief  made  them  more  modest  in 
expressing  their  opinions.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
younger  element  proved  to  be  a  very  useful  addition  to 
the  discussions  and  helped  not  only  to  keep  the  debates 
going  but  to  create  a  cheerful  atmosphere. 

It  was  with  some  misgivings  that  I  started  my  first 
Parliament  in  an  English  school  after  my  experiences  in 
New  York.  The  English  girl  differs  so  conspicuously 
from  her  American  sister  that  it  could  by  no  means  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  former  would  succeed  where 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  latter  had  proved  so 
signal  an  asset.  But  I  can  faithfully  state,  after  running 
several  English  school  Parliaments  during  a  much  longer 
period,  that  they  generally  achieved  in  the  end  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency.  The  English  girl  possesses  the 
more  lasting  qualities.  Her  development  is  n\ore 
gradual  and  for  the  most  part  lacks  the  surface  brilliapce  of 
the  American ;  but  this  very  fact  makes  her  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  acquire  by  work  what  is  denied  her  by  nature. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  English  debates  have 
generally  attained  a  higher  level  of  excellence  than  the 
American  debates. 

Occasionally,  however,  even  English  schoolgirls  sur¬ 
prise  one  by  a  sudden  departure  from  the  normal.  At 
one  school  near  London  it  was  the  custom  for  the  head- 
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mistress  and  the  entire  teaching  staff  to  be  present  at  the 
debates.  One  day,  when,  all  being  in  their  places,  I  had 
taken  my  seat  in  the  Speaker’s  chair,  the  head  girl  rose 
up  solemnly  and  asked  if  it  would  be  in  order  for  her 
to  move  a  special  resolution  before  the  ordinary  proceed¬ 
ings  were  commenced.  Being  of  an  unsuspicious  nature, 
I  consented ;  whereupon,  to  my  horror,  she  calmly  moved 
that  the  headmistress  and  other  teachers  be  requested  to 
leave  the  room  and  to  refrain  from  attending  in  the  future. 
Great  applause  followed  the  moving  of  the  resolution, 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  any  further  remarks. 

“  That  must  be  seconded,”  I  said  feebly,  when  I  had 
recovered  my  self-possession. 

Another  girl  rose  promptly.  “  I  beg  to  second  it,”  she 
exclaimed,  though  in  somewhat  trembling  tones. 

The  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair  and  agreed  to 
with  acclamation. 

I  rose  solemnly.  “The  resolution  is  carried  unani¬ 
mously,”  I  declared,  feeling  very  uncomfortable  but 
equally  helpless.  “  Representations  shall  be  made  in  due 
course  in  the  proper  quarters,”  I  added,  hoping  to  gain 
time  and  avert  an  immediate  crisis. 

For  two  minutes  there  was  deafening  applause.  The 
girls  slammed  the  lids  of  their  desks  and  shouted  until 
they  were  hoarse. 

Then  there  was  an  awkward  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  agitated  whisperings. 

The  tension  was  relieved  by  the  action  of  the  head¬ 
mistress.  With  much  dignity  she  rose  and,  beckoning  to 
the  staff  to  follow,  quietly  left  the  room.  She  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  door,  faced  the  rows  of  girls  who  sat 
opposite  to  one  another  in  Parliamentary  fashion,  and 
remarked  with  calm  emphasis  before  disappearing: 

“  I  think  you  are  very  silly.” 

I  sincerely  hoped  that  the  unfortunate  Speaker  was  not 
included  in  the  general  application,  and  certainly  could 
have  wished  that  the  privacy  of  the  debates — certainly  a 
good  thing  in  itself  in  the  initial  stages — had  been  secured 
in  a  more  tactful  manner.  Luckily  the  principal  of  the 
school  was  a  very  broad-minded  woman,  who  had  the 
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I  happiness  and  welfare  of  her  pupils  sincerely  at  heart,  and 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  ill-will  resulted  from  this  drastic 
use  of  newly  acquired  Parliamentary  powers. 

An  incident  that  might  have  provoked  much  more 
serious  consequences  occurred  at  another  school,  where 
a  strangers’  gallery  was  always  filled  with  an  audience  of 
relations  and  friends.  A  lady  was  present  who  was  an 
energetic  suffragist  and  public  speaker.  At  the  close  of 
the  debate  I  received  a  message  from  her  asking  if  she 
might  be  allowed  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the  girls,  in 
whose  proceedings  she  took  the  liveliest  interest.  Think¬ 
ing  that  kindly  criticism  and  encouragement  from  such  a 
quarter  would  have  a  stimulating  effect,  I  readily  con¬ 
sented.  The  lady  then  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  proceeded  to  expose  in  the  most  ruthless 
manner  all  the  fallacy  and  foolishness  of  the  arguments 
to  which  we  had  been  listening.  After  much  severe  com¬ 
ment  of  this  nature  she  wound  up  by  advising  the  unhappy 
debaters  never  to  get  up  and  try  to  make  speeches  until 
they  had  mastered  a  few  facts  and  could  found  some 
sensible  arguments  on  them.  This  ill-advised  criticism 
might  easily  have  destroyed  the  Parliament  altogether. 
It  is  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  is  talked  in  these 
school  discussions,  but  I  have  always  made  it  a  cardinal 
rule  to  listen  to  all  speeches,  however  bad  their  quality 
may  be,  with  attention  and  interest.  The  object  of  the 
Parliament  is  to  get  the  girls  to  talk  and  thus  to  provide 
them  with  a  means  of  self-expression ;  it  is  for  the  school 
and  the  home  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  mental 
equipment  for  talking  good  sense. 

The  girls  in  my  English  Parliaments  all  belonged  to 
the  upper  classes.  They  rarely  failed  to  exhibit  great 
humanity  in  discussing  social  problems,  and  many  a 
revolutionary  Bill  has  been  passed  by  them  with  complete 
nonchalance,  the  drastic  provisions  of  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  sent  a  cold  shock  down  the  spine  of  the  most 
advanced  Labour  member.  Although  their  sympathies 
were  invariably  with  the  poor  and  suffering,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  majority  of  them  displayed  a  remark- 
!  able  ignorance  concerning  actual  social  conditions.  Their 
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knowledge,  largely  inaccurate,  was  often  of  the  vaguest 
kind.  It  was  generally  assumed,  for  instance,  in  all  the 
school  Parliaments,  that  three-fourths  of  the  population 
were  steeped  in  drink ;  and  many  were  the  legislative  efforts 
made  to  remedy  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  the  Speaker’s  function  to  interfere 
with  the  arguments  used  in  the  course  of  these  discus¬ 
sions.  His  task  was  to  see  that  the  debates  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  to  encourage  the  girls 
in  every  possible  way  to  give  expression  to  their  own 
ideas.  But  an  opportunity  generally  occurred,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sitting,  for  a  few  words  of  criticism  and 
advice;  and  it  was  possible,  on  such  occasions,  to  correct 
any  important  errors  in  a  tactful  way.  The  difficulty 
always  was  the  readiness  of  the  girls  to  follow  any  lead 
that  was  given  them,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
thinking  out  things  for  themselves.  The  main  educational 
advantage  of  the  debates  was  that  it  gave  them  a  real 
incentive  to  take  an  interest  in  social  problems,  and  to 
gather  information  on  such  subjects  in  their  leisure  hours 
instead  of  reading  all  kinds  of  rubbish.  As  previously 
stated,  serious  discussions  were  always  preferred  to  light 
or  frivolous  ones ;  and  if  only  parents  and  guardians  could 
be  made  to  realise  this  natural  tendency  of  girls  who  are  j 
growing  into  womanhood,  and  would  encourage  instead 
of  snubbing  it  on  the  ground  that  young  people  have  no  ' 
business  to  express  opinions  about  social  questions,  girls  t 
would  be  made  much  more  fit  for  the  responsibilities  the  | 
future  now  has  in  store  for  them.  i 


PERSONALITY  IN  CRICKET 
By  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bart. 


There  never  was  a  time  when  the  middle-aged  onlookers 
did  not  sorrowfully  shake  their  heads  and  say  “  first-class 
cricket  is  not  what  it  was.”  These  pessimists  were  par¬ 
ticularly  vociferous  last  summer  on  every  county  ground, 
and  no  doubt  will  again  indulge  in  jeremiads  next  season. 
They  are  absolutely  wrong.  Since  modern  cricket  was 
inaugurated  in  1878,  never  was  the  standard  of  wicket¬ 
keeping  and  fielding  so  high  as  now.  Everybody  who 
understands  cricket  must  admit  that  it  is  more  important 
to  save  runs  than  to  make  them.  Again,  the  scrupulous 
fairness  of  contemporary  bowling  is  a  tremendous  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  frequent  cases  of  throwing  which  went 
unrebuked,  save  by  Lord  Harris,  until  Jem  Phillips 
cleaned  the  Augean  stable.  The  fact  that  we  lost  the 
rubber  of  Test  Matches  in  1921  is  no  ground  for  antici¬ 
pating  that  we  shall  lose  them  again  next  winter  in 
Australia.  In  fact,  it  is  desirable  that  the  lovers  of  cricket 
in  England  should  realise  that  the  experts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  are  very  sceptical  of  the  chances  of  their  own  men. 
^he  plain  truth  is  that  the  sporting  chances  are  that  we 
mall  regain  the  mythical  ashes,  and  it  is  no  use  telling  the 
»m  to  be  chosen  to  go  overseas  next  September  that 
mjy  will  be  beaten.  They  are  not  likely  to  be,  and  it  will 
rot  give  them  confidence  to  disparage  their  chances  before 
they  sail. 

If  cricket  in  any  branches  is  less  excellent  than  it  was, 
it  can  only  be  in  batting  and  bowling.  So  it  is  worth  re¬ 
calling  what  that  superb  master,  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji — H.H. 
the  Jam  Sahib  of  Nawanagar — said  to  the  present  writer : 
“Batting  is  always  only  just  superior  to  the  bowling  it 
has  to  meet.  Therefore  the  better  the  bowling  the  better 
will  be  the  batting.  The  stars  of  the  batting  firmament 
were  in  the  days  of  the  giants  of  bowling.”  The  more 
lovers  of  cricket  think  over  this  statement  the  more  they 
will  be  convinced  of  its  truth.  We  lost  the  last  rubber 
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of  Test  Matches  in  this  country  because  our  batsmen 
could  not  play  the  Australian  fast  iDowlers.  Why?  Because 
we  had  not  fast  bowlers  of  our  own  to  pit  against  our 
batsmen.  I'he  extra  nip  of  pace  from  Messrs.  Macdonald 
and  Gregory  was  too  much  for  our  cricketers,  as  was  seen 
by  the  exhibition  England  gave  at  Nottingham. 

England  possesses  excellent  batsmen  and  fairly  useful 
bowlers — there  is  no  need  to  make  a  list.  What  is  lacking 
is  great  personalities.  There  is  only  one  to-day — Hobbs, 
and  he  has  never  been  quite  the  bat  he  was  since  his 
operation  for  appendicitis.  Personality  is  simply  magical 
in  cricket,  not  only  in  its  effect  on  the  spectators  but  also 
on  players  of  the  opposing  side.  The  magnetic  is  of 
immense  value  in  cricket.  One  post-war  instance  was  the 
way  in  which  every  batsman  was  cramped  when  C.  H.  L. 
Skeet  was  fielding,  because  of  the  fear  of  putting  up  a 
catch  in  his  direction. 

The  greatest  of  all  personalities  any  of  us  have  ever 
seen  was  that  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace.  To  the  younger 
generation  who  never  watched  him  play  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  word-picture  of  the  champion.  Whoever  else 
might  be  in  the  match,  “  the  Old  Man  ” — as  he  was  affec¬ 
tionately  called — was  the  dominating  individual.  Physic¬ 
ally  he  was  huge  and,  though  clumsily  built,  remarkably 
active.  In  appearance,  with  his  burly  figure,  big  beard, 
and  suggestion  of  great  strength,  he  was  the  embodimer 
of  John  Bull  in  the  field.  There  were  always  caville' 
who  tried  to  minimise  him,  but  the  fact  remains  that  '1 
stood  alone  in  the  days  of  bad  wickets,  and  that  he  di«. 
more  than  any  man  of  any  generation  to  enthuse  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  love  of  cricket.  No  one  present  will  ever 
forget  the  wonderful  demonstration  accorded  to  him  at 
the  centenary  dinner  of  M.C.C.  No  public  recognition 
was  ever  made  of  what  he  stood  for ;  he  was  never  knighted 
and  he  was  never  even  on  the  committee  of  M.C.C.,  much 
less  president.  The  one  existing  memorial  to  him  are  the 
hideous  gates  at  Lord’s,  which  is  the  headquarters  both  of 
cricket  and  of  architectural  ugliness,  for  the  mound  is 
a  disfigurement,  the  pavilion  looks  like  an  ugly  railway 
station,  and  the  grand  stand  a  melancholy  embodiment  of 
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what  wood  and  iron  should  never  be.  The  true  memory 
of  Grace  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  or  watched 
him.  He  was  the  m.ost  appreciative  judge  of  the  merits 
of  other  cricketers,  the  best  of  fathers  and  husbands,  and 
In  his  day  he  was  as  much  a  household  name  as  Gladstone 
or  Kitchener. 

The  only  personality  approaching  his  in  cricket  was 
that  of  Ranjitsinhji,  and  he  again  and  again  has  told  me 
that  he  only  began  where  W.  G.  ended.  What  he  did 
was  to  provide  new  strokes  due  to  his  miraculously  supple 
wrists  and  amazing  quickness  of  eye.  He  overcame  all 
prejudice  against  “  an  Indian  teaching  us  our  own  game 
of  cricket,”  became  the  idol  of  the  public  and  a  warm 
friend  to  many  of  us.  The  point  to  be  insisted  on  was 
his  extraordinary  acuteness  of  criticism :  he  could  sum 
up  the  possible  developments  latent  in  a  colt  with  almost 
uncanny  accuracy.  If  the  crowd  took  him  to  their  hearts 
he  always  played  the  game  to  them,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  century  at  Manchester  in  the  Test  Match  of  1905  was 
the  greatest  innings  ever  compiled,  bearing  in  mind  the 
conditions  and  the  merit  of  the  opposing  bowling. 

The  man  who  has  done  most  for  cricket,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  nine  tours  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is 
.  Lord  Hawke.  It  is  he  who  set  the  modern  standard  of 
sportsmanship  on  and  off  the  field,  and  to  him  is  due  the 
self-respecting,  universally  respected  status  of  the  modern 
professional.  He  captained  Yorkshire  with  unparalleled 
ability  in  the  golden  age  of  that  champion  county,  and 
,  famous  leaders,  such  as  P.  F.  Warner  and  H.  D.  G. 
Leveson-Gower,  are  proud  to  confess  how  much  they  owe 
to  him.  The  name  of  Hawke  stands  for  the  purity  of 
sport,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  his  Reminiscences 
whilst  he  still  exercises  such  influence  on  modern  cricket 
should  lead  to  a  volume  that  will  be  eagerly  read. 

The  one  that  Lord  Hawke  has  always  looked  up  to  is 
Lord  Harris.  He  looms  as  a  stern,  dominant  figure  over 
the  last  fifty  years  of  cricket,  an  enthusiast  who  has  never 
relaxed  his  high  standard  and  who  to-day  figures  as  the 
embodiment  of  M.C.C.  Among  all  his  labours  for  cricket, 
his  vigorous  protest  against  unfair  bowling  was  invaluable. 
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One  of  the  most  generous  acts  of  his  life  was  to  captain 
England  in  the  first  Test  Match  at  the  Oval  after  the 
disturbance  of  which  he  was  the  victim  at  Sydney.  He 
has  borne  the  high  traditions  of  Kent  cricket,  and  to-day 
the  happiest  atmosphere  of  all  is  still  in  the  home  matches 
of  the  Hop  County.  Lord  Harris  is  the  Michael  of  all 
the  cricketing  angels,  the  one  who  holds  the  sword  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  who  has  never  spared  himself  or  lost  his 
enthusiasm. 

Of  the  next  generation  the  amateur  who  has  exercised 
the  most  influence  behind  the  scenes,  the  one  whose  tact 
as  a  peacemaker  has  healed  so  many  disputes,  is  H.  D.  G. 
Leveson-Gower.  He  has  enormously  affected  cricket— 
and  always  for  good.  The  Universities  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  for  generations  of  under¬ 
graduate  teams.  He  has  developed  the  Scarborough 
Festival  into  the  embodiment  of  superbly  directed  holiday 
cricket;  he  has  toiled  devotedly  alike  for  Surrey,  for 
M.C.C.,  as  selector  and  as  cricketer.  In  the  field  he  was 
as  fine  a  captain  as  ever  came  from  a  pavilion ;  as  a  player 
he  was  never  beaten  until  the  issue  was  decided.  Behind 
the  scenes,  first-class  cricketers  are  often  jealous,  often 
captious,  but  “  the  Shrimp  is  universally  beloved.  The 
problem  ahead  is  who  of  the  younger  generation  will  step 
into  his  shoes. 

In  the  eventful  struggle  of  Test  Matches,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  F.  S.  Jackson  will  ever  seem  dominant.  The 
genius  of  his  individuality  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he 
alone  has  a  greater  average  in  Test  Matches  than  in  the 
rest  of  his  distinguished  career  as  a  cricketer.  Fine  as  was 
his  prowess,  even  more  remarkable  was  his  dominance  as 
an  England  captain;  full  of  confidence  and  resource, 
making  the  most  of  the  sides  he  had  to  lead  into  the  field, 
“  Jacker”  was  the  strongest  personality  that  ever  opposed 
Australia.  And  it  is  an  irreparable  loss  that  he  should 
never  have  played  in  the  Antipodes. 

Of  the  Walkers  I  can  only  write  from  hearsay,  for  only 
the  youngest  played  within  my  memory,  but  their  fine, 
serene,  delightful  influence  over  cricket  will  remain  as  a 
fragrant  tradition  so  long  as  the  game  is  played.  A 
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charming  individuality,  unobtrusive  but  so  alert  for  every 
department  of  the  game  in  which  he  was  a  brilliant  captain, 
admirable  bat  and  excellent  field,  was  that  of  John  Shuter. 
Stirring,  keen,  as  desperately  strong  in  individuality  as 
in  prowess  was  S.  M.  J.  Woods.  A  big-hearted,  big 
cricketer.  Terrific  in  his  punishing  powers  was  “the 
croucher”  Gilbert  Jessop,  who  always  said  the  best 
bowling  was  the  easiest  to  hit,  and  proved  it  by  scoring  at 
the  rate  of  over  a  hundred  an  hour  again  and  again  off 
Hirst,  Rhodes,  and  Haigh  at  their  best. 

Of  the  professionals,  George  Hirst  possessed  the 
biggest  personality,  as  cheery  as  Patsy  Hendren  to-day, 
but  with  “  more  punch  ”  in  him.  Poor  George  Lohmann 
was  the  typical  Englishman,  keen,  clever,  incisive  in  every 
department,  desperately  vitalised  as  is  the  case  with  those 
doomed  to  be  short-lived.  We  all  have  a  kindly  memory 
of  Johnny  Briggs. 

It  may  be  doubtful  if  the  present  mania  for  over¬ 
coaching  boys  will  not  arrest  individual  development. 
Certainly,  in  my  judgment,  the  bat-drill  enforced  at  Lord’s 
in  the  Easter  classes  by  the  instruction  is  calculated  to  do 
this.  It  does  not  matter  who  is  teaching  there,  the  tuition 
is  on  the  lines  laid  down.  A  boy  was  turned  out  of  the 
class  because  he  was  not  able  to  stand  as  told  to  at  the 
wicket.  That  boy  has  since  played  for  his  School,  his 
University,  his  County,  and  for  an  M.C.C.  tour  in  the 
Antipodes.  But  he  still  bats  exactly  as  he  was  bade  not 
to  by  the  coach  at  St.  John’s  Wood. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  personality  which  has  to  be 
considered,  and  that  is  the  individuality  of  those  who  have 
to  go  on  tour  to  Australia  next  autumn.  Because  those 
chosen  have  to  do  something  far  more  important  than  play 
cricket.  They  have  to  be  links  of  Empire.  They  have  to 
show  a  standard  of  good  sportsmanship,  good  manners, 
and  good  fellowship  to  their  hosts  at  the  Antipodes.  They 
should  be  Englishmen  with  an  appeal  to  their  brethren 
overseas.  We  all  know  how  different  the  post-war 
cricketer  from  Australia  seems  to  us  to  what  most  of  his 
forbears  were  in  the  ’eighties.  English  cricket  in  the  past 
has  not  been  always  altogether  happy  in  her  representa- 
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tives  sent  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Such  mistakes  off 
the  field  must  not  recur  again.  That  is  why  our  repre¬ 
sentatives,  both  amateur  and  professional,  must  be  selected 
not  only  for  how  they  play,  but  for  what  they  are.  The 
manner  of  man  is  of  more  importance  than  the  runs  he 
makes  or  the  wickets  he  takes.  England  expects  the  best 
from  her  picked  sons,  and  on  them  lies  the  duty  of  uphold¬ 
ing  the  standard  and  showing  whilst  the  old  order  changes 
that  the  old  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship  is  still  as  finely 
preserved  to-day.  Young  England  has  the  very  best,  but 
only  the  best  must  be  sent,  none  of  whom  we  should  be 
ashamed  even  though  their  skill  is  proverbial.  All  must 
look  up  to  their  captain,  and  he  must  act  everywhere  as 
admirably  as  F.  T.  Mann  did  in  South  Africa  a  year  ago. 
On  the  selection  of  captain  much  depends.  It  is  suicidal 
to  take  the  best  all-round  man  if  he  does  not  recognise  that 
noblesse  oblige  and  is  not  likely  to  act  up  to  it.  English 
cricketers  to  Australia  are  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  for 
linking  the  ties  of  Empire  and  counteracting  the  party 
machinations  of  self-seeking  politicians.  That  is  the  key¬ 
note.  The  Selection  Committee  have  the  issue  in  their 
hands. 


FIRE  ^ 

A  Fragment 
By  Maxim  Gorky 

There  was  a  great  forest  fire  in  the  year  1893  or  1894 
beyond  the  Volga,  opposite  Nijni  Novgorod;  the  flames 
spread  over  hundreds  of  acres.  An  acrid,  opaline  smoke 
hung  over  the  town,  and  an  orange-coloured  sun  hung  in 
the  smoke,  a  sun  without  rays,  a  weird,  pitiful  sun  that 
gleamed  unhealthily  in  the  murky  waters  of  the  Volga,  as 
though  about  to  sink  to  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river. 
The  meadows  beyond  the  Volga  acquired  a  brownish  hue 
and  the  town  itself  seemed  to  be  dyed  with  dull,  mud- 
stained  colours.  In  the  smoky,  suffocating  mist  all  sounds 
were  deadened;  the  bees  deserted  the  gardens,  and  even 
the  indomitable  sparrows  began  to  chirp  in  lower  tones 
and  fly  in  a  less  hurried  manner. 

It  was  depressing  to  watch  the  discoloured  sun  set  behind 
the  Volga  and  sink  into  the  earth,  and  to  know  that  there 
would  be  none  of  the  usual  splendours  of  sunset.  At  night 
one  could  see,  above  the  black  wall  of  the  distant  forest, 
a  dragon  of  fire  moving  its  notched  spine  and  breathing 
black  clouds  into  the  sky,  like  some  dragon  of  ancient 
myth. 

The  smoke  filled  the  streets  and  penetrated  into  the 
rooms  of  the  houses — the  whole  town  became  one  vast 
smoking  room.  Cursing  and  coughing,  the  people  came 
out  at  night  on  to  the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  on  to  the 
“Slope,”  and,  watching  the  flames  beyond,  ate  ices  and 
drank  lemonade  and  beer,  telling  each  other  that  it  was 
the  peasants  who  had  set  fire  to  the  trees.  One  day  some¬ 
one  said  gloomily : 

“It  is  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  play:  The  Agony  of 
tke  EarthT 

A  priest  whom  I  knew,  gazing  at  the  horizon  with  the 

(i)  From  his  forthcoming  book  Fragments  from  my  Diary,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Philip  Allan  &  Co.,  London,  and  Robert  McBride  &  Co.,  New 
fork.  Copyright  1924  by  Maxim  Gorky,  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
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red  eyes  of  a  drunkard,  muttered :  “  There’s  something 
apocalyptic  about  it — meanwhile,  let’s  have  a  drink.  . 

All  these  jokes  seemed  to  me  to  be  out  of  place  and 
irritated  me  intensely;  in  fact,  everything  that  was  said 
in  those  blurred,  suffocating  days  unveiled  mercilessly  the 
barrenness  and  boredom  of  everyday  life. 

An  infantry  officer,  a  dreamer,  who  was  composing  a 
Botany  in  Verse  for  Middle-aged  Maidens,  proposed 
that  I  should  accompany  him  to  the  scene  of  the  fire :  some 
soldiers  of  his  company  were  working  there.  We  rode  to 
the  place  on  a  stuffy  night,  on  two  of  the  regimental  horses; 
the  ferry  took  us  across  the  river  to  the  village  of  Bor, 
and  the  well-fed  horses,  snorting  angrily,  cantered  along 
the  sandy  road  into  the  suffocating  fog.  Enfolding  the 
peaceful  fields  in  a  deathly  shroud,  the  fog  thinned  above 
our  heads  into  wisps  of  muslin,  through  which  the  dull 
sunrise  slowly  broke.  The  nearer  we  came  to  the  forest 
the  more  blue  the  fog  appeared,  till  it  tore  at  our  throats 
and  made  our  eyes  water.  The  orderly  with  us  sneezed 
loudly,  and  the  officer,  wiping  the  lens  of  his  eyeglasses 
and  coughing  harshly,  recited  some  of  his  verses,  boldly 
making  “  love  ”  rhyme  with  “  rough.” 

Three  peasants  with  spades  and  axes  stood  aside  to  let 
us  pass,  and  the  infantry  poet  shouted  out  to  them : 

“  Where  is  the  detachment  working  ?  ” 

"  Dunno.  .  .  .” 

The  orderly,  taking  a  pull  at  the  reins,  asked  them : 

“  Where  are  the  soldiers?  ” 

A  peasant  in  a  red  shirt  pointed  with  his  axe  to  the  left: 

“  Over  there.  .  .  .” 

In  a  few  minutes  we  came  to  a  grove  where  some  men 
in  white  shirts  were  working  amid  a  thicket  of  fir  and  pine 
trees.  A  subaltern  came  up  to  us  and  reported  that  all 
was  well,  only  the  Tchuvasch  *  soldier  had  burnt  himself 
a  bit.  Then  he  “  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  ”  in  his 
opinion  it  was  useless  to  carry  on  any  longer. 

“  It’s  done  its  business  over  here,  sir;  the  fire  moves 
along  on  the  top  in  a  half-circle;  it’ll  swallow  up  this  bit 
over  here,  and  as  it’s  got  nothing  more  to  do  further  on, 
it’ll  just  die  out  by  itself.  .  .  .” 

(i)  Mongol  population  of  Northern  Russia. 
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Then,  pointing  with  his  lean  hand  to  the  right,  he 
warned  us : 

“  When  you  go  over  there,  mind  that  turf-marsh,  the 
dry  one.  The  fire’s  crawling  low  down  in  that  direction. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  get  anxious.  .  .  .” 

The  officer  looked  worried,  too,  evidently  not  knowing 
quite  what  orders  to  give;  but  at  that  moment  a  big, 
bearded  peasant  emerged  from  the  wood  like  a  great  bear, 
carrying  a  cudgel  in  his  hand  and  wearing  a  tin  plate  on 
his  chest.  He  took  off  his  hat,  strewn  with  ashes,  and 
gazed  motionless  at  the  officer  with  an  intelligent  look  in 
dark  blue  eyes. 

“  You’re  the  bailiff,  aren’t  you  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Well,  how  is  it  going  on  ?  ” 

“  It’s  burning,  sir.” 

“  We  must  carry  on  the  fight,”  said  the  officer.  “  The 
forest  is  enormously  valuable.  .  .  .  Yes  ....  The  forest,  my 
dear  fellow — it’s  not  merely  trees,  but  the  home  of  human 
beings,  like,  for  instance,  your  village.  .  . 

“  Ours  is  a  poor  village.  .  .  .” 

On  the  ground  at  my  feet  millions  of  ants  were  crawling 
in  dark  rows,  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a  large  beetle  that 
was  striding  rapidly  along  the  road.  I  went  back  to  look 
at  the  place  whence  this  ant-heap  was  transplanting  itself. 

I  became  aware  of  a  strange  rustle  in  the  air,  as  though 
some  invisible  being  were  walking  beside  me,  trampling 
the  grass  and  stirring  the  leaves.  Even  the  branches  of 
the  trees  trembled  uneasily,  incomprehensibly.  Behind 
us  walked  the  bailiff,  telling  us  of  his  troubles. 

“  Here  I  am — walking  about  for  three  whole  days.  .  .  . 
You’re  one  of  the  authorities,  aren’t  you  ?  Ah — you’ve 
come  to  have  a  look.  ...  So  that’s  all  right.  .  .  .  Come 
this  way.  I’ll  take  you  to  a  hillock  not  far  from  here 
where  you  can  see  everything  beautifully.” 

The  sandy  hillock  was  shaded  by  large  pine-trees,  their 
tops  resembling  chalices,  but  filled  with  an  opaline  muddi¬ 
ness.  In  front  of  the  hill,  in  a  valley^  some  emaciated 
fir-trees  and  slim,  graceful  birches  were  scattered  here  and 
there;  silvery  poplars  trembled  anxiously;  further  on  the 
trees  clustered  more  and  more  closely  together,  and  among 
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them  the  fir-trees  rose  again,  their  bronze  trunks  covered 
with  the  greenish  tint  of  lichen. 

At  the  roots  of  the  trees  merry  little  flames  ran  along 
like  squirrels,  flourishing  their  red  tails,  while  a  low  blue 
smoke  crept  over  the  ground.  One  could  see  well  how  the 
playful  fire  climbed  on  to  the  bark  of  the  trunks,  twined 
itself  around  them,  hiding  away  somewhere;  and  then, 
behind  it,  the  golden  ants  came  crawling,  while  the  green 
lichen  became  first  grey,  then  black.  Now  the  fire  appeared 
again  from  somewhere  and  began  to  gnaw  at  the  rusty 
grass  and  low  shrubs,  then  hid  again,  and  suddenly  a 
whole  crowd  of  quick,  red  little  beasts  appeared  scurrying 
and  bustling  among  the  roots. 

Leaning  on  his  cudgel,  the  bailiff  grumbled  : 

“  Our  men  are  there.  .  .  .  God  help  them !  .  .  .” 

We  could  see  no  one  at  that  distance,  but  across  the 
crackling  and  rustling  and  far-away  drone  we  could  hear 
the  short  strokes  of  the  axe,  the  resounding  sighs  and 
heavy,  scraping  sound  of  falling  trees.  A  field-mouse 
rolled  from  a  bank  to  my  feet,  a  white  hare  shone  as  it 
raced  across  the  marsh. 

There  was  no  chirping,  although  the  forests  of  the  Volga 
are  rich  with  singing  birds ;  nor  were  there  any  bees,  nor  i 

humble-bees,  nor  wasps  in  that  heavy  atmosphere,  that  hot  i 

blue  intoxicating  fog.  It  was  sad  to  watch  the  green  leaves  i 

take  on  a  deadly  greyness  or  become  covered  with  a  red  i 

rust;  often,  without  flaring  up  at  all,  the  leaves  of  the 
poplars  simply  crumbled  to  the  earth,  like  ashen  butter-  i 

flies,  plaintively  exposing  the  thin  branches.  But  some-  s 

times  the  leaves,  dried  by  the  heat,  blazed  up  all  at  once  s 

and  then  scattered  in  hundreds  of  red  and  yellow  moths.  s 

I  could  see  the  luxurious  fir  trees,  far  away  in  the  distance,  c 

rapidly  lose  their  dark  green  velvety  brilliance  and  c 

sprinkle  broadcast  a  thick  rain  of  ruddy  golden  sparks  that 
reminded  one  of  golden  commas.  Now  they  whirl  up  all 
together  in  the  air  with  a  light,  cheerful  crackling,  strewing 
the  whole  pyramid  of  the  fir  tree ;  then  shoot  up  and  dis-  p 
appear,  leaving  the  tree  quite  black,  only  the  ends  of  its 
naked  branches  glittering  here  and  there  with  small  yellow 
flowers.  Now  another  fir  tree  rapidly  bursts  into  blossom  s 
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and  dies  in  the  same  way;  then  another,  and  another. 
There  is  a  sharp  crack,  and  a  low-growing  tree  splits  like 
a  rotten  egg,  and  reddish  yellow  snakes  twist  about  and 
crawl  in  every  direction  across  the  marsh,  lifting  their 
sharp  heads  and  peering  out  of  the  grass,  stinging  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  on  their  way.  The  delicate  leaves  of 
the  birch  rapidly  become  yellow  as  the  fire  climbs  swiftly 
along  the  white  trunk;  the  resinous  bark,  the  branches, 
smoulder  with  a  blue  smoke;  thin  jets  of  flame  curl  up 
with  a  wonderful  beauty,  whistling  as  they  do  so.  And 
in  that  low  whistle  fragments  of  songs  seemed  to  ring  out 
—strange  and  deep  songs. 

One  was  imperatively  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  the  fire. 
The  bailiff  called  out  and  unconsciously  began  descending 
the  hill,  brandishing  his  stick  and  exclaiming  : 

“  By  heaven,  what  a  sight !  Oh,  my  God,  Thou  createst 
wonders.  .  .  .” 

The  drone  in  the  wood  ceased  suddenly,  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  wail  of  an  anguished  wolf.  “  Uh — uh — 
uh  .  .  .  !” 

“They’re  running,”  the  bailiff  said. 

And  he  was  right.  To  our  left,  far  away  between  the 
trees,  human  figures  appeared  running.  They  appeared  so 
rapidly  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  out  of  the 
wood.  To  the  right,  on  the  marsh,  two  soldiers  emerged 
in  high  boots  grey  with  ashes  and  in  shirts  without  belts. 
They  were  leading  a  short,  little  peasant,  holding  him 
under  his  arms  like  a  drunken  man.  The  peasant  was 
snorting  and  spitting,  his  dishevelled  beard  and  torn  shirt 
spattered  with  blood,  his  nose  and  lips  torn,  while  his 
staring  eyes  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  sight.  When  they 
came  nearer  we  saw  that  he  was  smiling  with  a  plaintive, 
childish  smile. 

“Where  are  you  taking  him  ?  ”  the  bailiff  asked  sternly. 

The  Tartar  soldier,  grinning  good-naturedly,  answered  : 
“He  was  committing  arson — dragging  the ‘fire  from  one 
place  to  another.” 

His  companion  added  angrily  : 

“Yes,  he  was  blowing  up  the  fire,  making  it  blaze.  We 
saw  him.” 
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“  Making  it  blaze  indeed  !  I  was  only  lighting  my  pipe,” 

“  We’d  been  told  to  look  out  for  you,  and  we  saw  you 
set  fire  to  a  branch  and  carry  it  along.” 

“  Set  fire  to  it  indeed  !  It  was  already  burning  and  I 
just  kicked  it  along.” 

Here  one  of  the  soldiers  gave  the  man  a  blow  on  the 
neck. 

“  Now — now — don’t  you  strike  him,”  ordered  the  bailiff. 
“  That’s  one  of  our  men.  .  .  .  He  is,  I  don’t  mind 

telling  you,  not  quite  right  in  his  head.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  keep  him  chained  up  ?  ” 

They  began  to  argue  angrily,  while  the  flames  danced 
on  the  marsh,  meeting  the  peasants  who  came  running  out 
of  the  wood.  About  seven  men,  jumping  heavily,  came 
in  our  direction;  they  ran  up  to  us,  panting,  coughing 
hoarsely  and  swearing,  and  fell  on  the  sand  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  : 

“  Precious  nearly  caught  us  !  ” 

“  What  a  lot  of  birds  were  burnt  down  there.  .  .  .” 

At  the  sight  of  these  blackened,  exhausted  people,  the 
soldiers  calmed  down,  and,  releasing  the  man  to  whom 
they  had  been  giving  a  thrashing,  disappeared  in  the  warm 
clouds  of  smoke.  The  smoke  had  become  more  blue  and 
more  acrid  as  time  went  on.  The  sparks  still  glittered  on 
the  marsh,  ringing  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  yellow 
leaves  of  the  birches  and  elders  withered  and  curled  up; 
the  lichen  on  the  trunks  of  the  fir  trees  stirred  uncannily 
and  became  a  live  thing,  reminding  one  of  a  swarm 
of  bees. 

It  grew  very  hot  on  the  hill ;  it  was  difficult  to  breathe. 
The  peasants,  having  rested  a  little,  disappeared  one  by 
one  into  the  thicket  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  bailiff  turned  to  the  beaten  man  : 

“You  are  always  getting  into  a  mess,  Nikita,”  he 
grumbled,  “  nothing  ever  teaches  you  anything,  neither  a 
fire,  nor  a  church  procession.  .  .  .” 

The  man  remained  silent,  picking  his  front  teeth  with  a 
dirty  finger. 

“  They’re  quite  right  when  they  say  you  ought  to  be  on 
a  chain,  they  are.” 
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The  man  took  his  finger  out  of  his  mouth  and  rubbed 
it  on  the  edge  of  his  shirt.  He  moved  his  head  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  his  motionless  eyes  scanning  the  marsh, 
watching  the  jets  of  smoke.  The  whole  marsh  was 
smouldering,  and  blue  and  purple  ringlets  of  smoke 
emerged  here  and  there  out  of  the  black  earth.  And  every¬ 
where  they  were  followed  by  flames  that  flared  up  suddenly 
in  a  pointed  heap  out  of  the  turf,  balanced  themselves, 
shook,  and  disappeared  again,  leaving  behind  them  a 
golden  red  stain,  from  which  thin  red  threads  stretched  out 
on  all  sides,  joining  presently  into  knots  of  new  fires. 

Suddenly,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  juniper  tree 
flared  up  like  a  heap  of  cotton  wool.  The  bailiff, 
brandishing  his  hat,  stepped  back. 

“  Look  out !  he  cried ;  “  we’d  better  be  getting  away 
from  here.  .  .” 

We  turned,  and  made  our  way  across  the  thickly  carpeted 
ground,  the  bailiff  muttering :  “  What’s  the  good  of  me 
walking  about  here.^  What  can  a  man  do  against  such 
flames?  Meanwhile  my  own  work’s  at  a  standstill;  more 
than  a  thousand  people,  maybe,  are  wasting  their  time  in 
the  same  way.  .  .” 

We  descended  through  the  thicket  into  a  valley  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  stream  glittered  dully.  Here  the  smoke 
lay  thicker  still,  so  that  the  stream  itself  seemed  but  a 
ringlet  of  smoke.  A  quail  rose  suddenly  out  of  the  grass 
and  fell  like  a  stone  among  the  shrubs,  a  small  snake 
crawled  rapidly  past  us,  and  behind  it,  like  a  grey  clod, 
a  hedgehog  was  careering  towards  the  stream. 

“We’ll  catch  ’em  up,”  said  Nikita,  and  stooping  his 
head  he  crashed  like  a  bull  through  the  shrubs. 

“You  look  out  what  you’re  doing,  and  don’t  play  the 
fool,”  the  bailiff  shouted  after  him ;  then,  looking  furtively 
at  me,  he  added  :  “  He’s  a  bit  wrong  in  his  head — his  house 
was  burnt  down  three  times,  so  he’s  just  a  bit  .  .  .  you 
know.  The  soldiers  swear  he  started  the  fire,  but  he  doesn’t 
go  as  far  as  that.  All  the  same,  his  brain’s  gone,  and  he’s 
always  out  for  trouble.  .  .” 

Our  eyes  smarted  with  the  smoke  and  kept  watering; 
my  nose  tickled  abominably,  and  it  was  hard  to  breathe. 
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The  bailiff  sneezed  loudly  and  looked  round  anxiously, 
brandishing  his  cudgel, 

“  Look  at  that,  see  where  it’s  thrown  itself  !  ” 

In  front  of  us,  along  the  juniper  bushes  that  fringed 
'  the  valley,  small  spurts  of  fire  were  dancing  with  sparrow¬ 
like  hops.  They  resembled  a  flock  of  bullfinches,  their 
pointed  wings  glittering  rapidly  in  the  grass,  their  heads 
dipping  and  nodding  without  a  sound. 

“  Nikita !  ”  called  the  bailiff,  and  listened.  We  could 
hear  a  dry,  crackling  sound,  a  warning  hiss  and  a  low 
whistle.  Somewhere  far  away  the  drone  of  a  crowd  came 
to  our  ears. 

“  Blast  that  man  !  ”  shouted  the  bailiff.  “  He's  more 
trouble  than  the  rest  of  the  people  put  together.  I  hope 
they  won’t  catch  him.  Flames  go  to  his  head  like  wine  to 
a  drunkard’s.  Whenever  there’s  a  fire  he’s  the  first  to 
rush  there  like  a  madman.  He’ll  come  and  open  his  eyes 
wide  and  stare  dumbfounded,  as  though  he  w-ere  nailed  to 
the  ground.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  help;  he  just  stands 
and  grins.  And  if  people  shove  him  away  from  one  side 
of  a  fire  he’ll  run  round  to  the  other.  He’s  just  crazy 
about  fire.  .  .” 

Looking  back  I  saw  that  the  flames,  which  were  coming 
lower  and  lower,  were  hurrying  along,  as  though  trying  to 
catch  us  up;  and  the  water  of  the  stream^  now  become 
crimson,  flashed  with  golden  rays. 

“  Niki-ita !  ” 

Suddenly  someone  came  running  out  of  the  forest  in 
front  of  us.  The  bailiff  stopped  and  wiped  his  streaming 
eyes  as  a  young  fellow  with  his  chest  bare  and  his  shirt 
rolled  round  his  head  like  a  turban  emerged  from  the 
trees. 

“  Where  are  you  rushing  to  ?  ” 

Pointing  backw^ards  and  panting,  the  young  fellow 
replied  : — 

“  They’re  all  running  away  from  there  ...  the  fire’s 
gone  up  to  the  top  .  .  .  don’t  go  there  ...  it  came  quite 
suddenly.  .  .  Ough  ...  I  didn’t  half  get  a  fright !  ” 

“Well,  where’s  one  to  go  now?”  the  bailiff  muttered. 
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“Let’s  go  straight  on,  what  do  you  think?  I  don’t  know 
this  part  of  the  forest — it’s  no  good  us  going  over  there. 
We  should  only  get  lost.  The  people  have  only  one 
thought  to-day — to  hide  from  the  men  in  command.  .  .” 

His  voice  became  more  and  more  bitter. 

“  A  fine  life  this  is  !  Whether  it’s  a  drowned  man,  or  a 
man  found  dead  in  the  wood,  or  a  murdered  man  found 
on  the  road,  or  a  fire — they  must  needs  put  the  blame  on  a 
peasant.  Haven’t  the  peasants  got  their  own  business  to 
attend  to?  What’s  the  good  of  it  all?  .  .  .  Niki — ita ! — 
blast  you  !  .  .  .” 

When  we  had  gone  a  short  distance  through  a  young, 
sparsely  planted  pine-forest,  we  came  out  on  to  a  meadow 
in  which  about  fifty  peasants  were  gathered.  Some  of  the 
women  had  brought  pails  of  “  kvas  ”  and  bread.  Catching 
sight  of  the  bailiff  the  men  called  out : 

“  How  much  longer  have  we  got  to  swallow  this  smoke  ? 
Our  work’s  waiting  at  home.  ...” 

Bluish  ringlets  of  smoke  crawled  about  on  the  grass  and 
stroked  the  spades  and  the  axes.  A  fine,  grey  rain  of 
cinders,  unseen  in  the  opaline  mist,  fell  on  the  heads  of  the 
men,  who,  like  the  grass,  were  ashen  from  it.  The  broad, 
stretched-out  paws  of  the  fir  trees  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  foam.  It  was  a  sign  that  the  fire  was  spreading  along 
the  top. 

“Get  away  from  here,”  the  bailiff  commanded.  “  Into 
the  field,  all  of  you  !  ” 

The  men  rose  heavily  and,  grumbling  at  each  other  and 
at  the  women,  went  along  the  ride  in  the  forest  into  a 
fathomless  grey  hole  of  smoke.  I  wandered  with  them 
from  field  to  field  until  nightfall ;  at  our  side  two  policemen 
rode  on  their  well-fed  horses,  driving  the  crowd  stupidly 
from  spot  to  spot.  One  of  them,  a  little  brisk  dark-haired 
man,  brandished  his  nagaika '  and  shouted  : 

“You  hounds,  there’s  no  need  for  you  to  get  excited ;  it’s 
not  your  belongings  that  are  burning.  .  .  .” 

At  night  I  lay  on  the  dry,  hot  ground  and  watched  the 
purple  flames  swell  and  balance  in  the  sky  over  the  forest 
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as  though  bringing  a  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  Wood-Satyr 
incensed  with  thick  smoke.  Small,  red  animals  jumped 
and  crawled  on  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  bright,  broad-winged 
birds  whirled  up  into  the  smoky  sky ;  and  everywhere  the 
fire  played,  full  of  magic  and  caprice.  At  night  the  forest 
acquired  an  indescribably  weird,  fairy-like  aspect;  its 
blue  wall  seemed  to  grow  higher,  and  inside  it,  among  the 
black  trunks,  the  red,  hairy  little  beasts  scampered  wildly. 
They  ran  to  the  roots  and  clasping  the  trunks  crawled  up 
like  dexterous  monkeys,  struggled  with  one  another,  break¬ 
ing  the  branches,  hissed  and  roared  and  snarled ;  and  the 
forest  cracked  as  though  a  thousand  dogs  were  gnawing 
bones. 

The  silhouette  of  the  fire  among  the  black  trees  changed 
like  a  kaleidoscope,  and  the  dance  of  the  flames  was 
untiring  and  relentless.  Here  a  large,  red  bear  of  fire  rolls 
out  on  the  meadow,  jumping  clumsily  and  turning  somer¬ 
saults  ;  losing  tufts  of  his  flaming  hair  he  crawls  along  the 
trunk  as  though  to  gather  honey,  and,  reaching  the  top  of 
the-  tree,  hugs  its  branches  in  the  hairy  embrace  of  his 
crimson  paws,  balances  on  them,  strewing  pink  needles 
in  a  rain  of  golden  sparks.  Now  he  heaves  himself  lightly 
across  to  the  next  tree,  while  on  the  one  which  he  has  left 
numerous  blue  candles  light  up  on  the  bare,  black 
branches ;  purple  mice  rush  up  and  down  the  boughs,  and 
by  their  rapid  movements  one  can  see  how  capriciously  the 
blue  ringlets  of  smoke  dance ;  hundreds  of  fiery  ants  climb 
up  and  down  the  bark  of  the  trunk. 

At  times  the  fire  crept  slowly  out  of  the  forest,  like  a 
cat  on  the  look-out  for  a  bird,  and  then  suddenly  lift.ng 
its  pointed  muzzle  into  the  air,  watched  as  though  choosing 
its  prey.  Or  else  another  bear,  a  sparkling,  fiery  beast, 
would  appear  from  the  thicket  and  crawl  on  its  stomach, 
throwing  out  huge  paws  and  raking  together  the  grass  into 
its  great  red  mouth.  Or  else  a  crowd  of  little  dwarfs  in 
yellow  caps  would  come  running  out  of  the  wood,  followed 
from  afar  in  the  smoke  by  a  dark  being,  tall  as  a  mast,  who 
marched  brandishing  a  red  banner  and  whistling.  In  light 
hops,  like  a  hare,  a  red  clod  hurries  away  from  the  forest. 
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all  covered  with  needles,  like  a  hedgehog,  flourishing  a 
red  tail  of  smoke  behind  it.  And  fiery  worms  and  golden 
ants  crawl  about  the  trunks;  red  beetles  wheel  with 
dazzling  wings. 

The  air  grows  more  and  more  stifling  and  acrid,  the 
smoke  thick  and  hot ;  the  earth  smoulders,  one’s  eyes  seem 
scorched,  eyelashes  burnt,  and  one  can  feel  the  hairs  of 
one’s  eyebrows  move  with  the  hot  blast.  It  is  impossible 
to  stand  the  smoky  air  which  tears  one’s  lungs  any  longer, 
yet  one  feels  strangely  unwilling  to  go ;  when  shall  we 
have  the  chance  again  to  watch  such  a  magnificent  feast 
of  fire  ? 
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THE  STORY  OF  WOMAN 


By  W.  L.  George 

Chapter  I. — The  Prehistoric  Woman 
I . — Introductory . 

The  reader,  when  perusing  these  chapters,  is  requested  to  bear 
in  mind  the  difiSculty  involved  in  the  compression,  the  fore-shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  complete  history  of  woman.  It  is  desired  to  indicate 
the  course  which  has  been  follow'ed  by  woman’s  mentality  and 
woman’s  status  from  the  first  reflective  “ape”  to  Madame 
Curie. 

It  follows  that  the  writer  finds  himself  between  two  perils.  He 
may  lose  himself  in  a  mass  of  details  which  do  not  affect  the 
development  of  the  female  mind ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  mav 
ignore  the  atmosphere  of  the  period  he  considers,  and  thus  he 
may  omit  much  that  is  necessary  if  the  evolution  of  woman  is  to 
be  clearly  figured. 

It  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  indicate,  if  only  on 
broad  lines,  the  general  conditions  in  which  woman  found  her¬ 
self,  giving  her  so  far  as  possible  the  cynosural  jwsition;  and 
especially  to  attempt  to  show  not  only  woman’s  situations  through 
out  the  ages,  but  the  relationships  between  those  situations. 
That  is  to  say,  the  main  object  is  not  to  give  a  full  picture  of  the 
prehistoric  woman  and  another  full  picture  of,  let  us  say,  Marie 
Antoinette  :  it  is  to  show  how  the  position  of  women  compares 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  in  what  manner  the  status  of  women 
was  raised.  The  reader  should  remember  that  for  many  thou 
sands  of  years,  almost  up  to  the  present  day,  any  study  of  the 
situation  of  woman  is  a  study  of  love,  marriage,  and  child 
bearing ;  his  patience  is  craved  while  the  development  of  the 
economic  and  political  side  of  woman  is  led  up  to.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  clearly  brought  out  that  the  intellectual  revolt  of 
woman  is  no  new  thing,  and  that  we  must  seek  it  far  back,  in 
Greece,  at  Rome,  and  perhaps  in  dimmer  regions  of  human 
history. 

II. — The  Neolithic  World. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a  long  one .  Its  beginnings  we  merely 
glimpse,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  examine  the  growth  of  early 
man,  which  Mr.  H.  G,  Wells  has  so  ably  summarised  in  T/ir 
Outline  of  History.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  do  not  now 

(1)  Copyright,  W.  L.  George,  through  McCall's  Magazine  (1924)  in  the  U.S  ^ 
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believe  that  man  sprang  from  what  we  to-day  call  an  ape ;  or 
if  so  it  was  a  lofty  ape.  Mankind  originated  differently  from 
the  ape,  and  it  is  presumable  that  at  a  certain  time,  say,  40,000 
years  ago,  there  were  various  kinds  of  apes  and  perhaps  various 
kinds  of  men.  Conditions  killed  some,  conditions  favoured 
others,  and  it  is  from  the  favoured  human  stem  that  we  all 
spring. 

In  those  remote  days  woman,  equally  with  man,  was  a  sort  of 
animal ;  there  existed  probably  as  much  difference  between  them 
as  there  exists  to-day  between  the  tiger  and  the  tigress.  That 
period  is  full  of  uncertainty.  We  have  far  to  go  before  we  reach 
a  point  where  there  is  a  woman  question ,  where  man  is  conscious 
of  woman  rather  than  the  male  conscious  of  the  female.  For 
that  reason  we  must  consider  a  comparatively  recent  prehistoric 
time  which  is  called  the  neolithic  period,  said  to  have  begun 
12,000  years  ago.  Before  that  time  the  world  knew  men.  It 
knew  men  of  a  fairly  advanced  type  as  long  ago  as  25,000  years. 
That  is  the  paleolithic  period,  of  which  we  find  some  traces.  Mr. 
Wells  thinks  that  these  people  may  have  tamed  the  horse,  but 
no  other  domestic  animals ;  that  they  knew  how  to  draw  and  to 
paint  fairly  well ;  that  they  buried  their  dead  with  ornaments, 
food,  and  weapons,  and  therefore  had  some  vague  idea  either  of 
immortality  or  of  non-death ;  that  they  had  very  good  flint 
weapons,  notably  spears ;  that  they  could  trim  a  lamp  stocked 
with  fat ;  that  they  were  a  hunting  people,  but  knew  nothing  of 
cultivation,  that  they  had  neither  pottery  nor  buildings,  but  per¬ 
haps  only  huts  of  skin. 

Obviously,  in  a  society  so  primitive,  we  cannot  estimate  the 
proper  position  of  woman.  We  are  better  placed  in  the  neolithic 
period,  of  which  we  know'  more.  Here,  12,000  years  ago,  we  find 
human  beings  who  had  domesticated  animals,  dogs,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  pigs.  Mr.  Wells  considers  that  they  certainly  tilled  the 
soil  and  raised  w'heat,  though  they  still  lived  largely  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  At  last  man  had  invented  the  bow  and  arrow ;  he 
had  pohshed  stone  tools  and  weapons,  axes  with  handles.  He 
knew  how  to  w’eave  flax.  He  made  nets.  He  had  pottery. 
Mamly  hei  lived  in  lake  dwellings.  His  language  was  brief ;  he 
thought  mainly  when  an  object  created  an  idea  in  his  mind.  He 
was  terrified  of  the  old  man  of  the  tribe,  the  chief,  who  owned 
all  the  women.  From  the  prohibition  to  touch  the  women 
twiginated  the  taboos. 

To  this  brilliant  analysis  by  Mr.  Wells  the  writer  may  add 
that  man  at  that  time  presumably  discovered  vegetables,  as  the 
discovered  the  value  of  grass.  He  must  also  have  known 
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salt,  for  herds  of  deer  to-day  travel  a  long  way  to  lick  the  natural 
deposits.  He  may  have  taken  salt  separately  from  food,  like  a 
medicine.  Apart  from  the  animals  mentioned  above,  the  reindeer 
and  the  ox  were  present,  and  there  must  have  been  smaller 
animals.  In  those  days  man  ate  anything  that  he  could  kill. 

III. — Love. 

In  the  middle  of  a  small  lake,  perhaps  in  Minnesota,  perhaps 
in  Switzerland,  stood  a  lake  dwelling.  A  number  of  huts  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other  clustered  upon  a  platform,  set  upon 
piles,  and  were  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  bridge ;  the  floor 
of  this  bridge  could  be  removed  at  night,  so  that  the  inmates 
might  sleep  without  fear  of  wild  beasts  or  human  raiders.  A 
few  canoes,  trunks  of  wood  hollowed  out  by  fire,  were  moored  to 
the  piles  by  thongs  of  leather.  It  was  morning,  and  upon  the 
fire,  which  was  never  allowed  to  go  out  because  fire  was  difficult 
to  make,  pieces  of  meat  upon  a  spit  were  being  roasted  by  the 
women.  Krif,  old  man  of  the  tribe,  watched  them,  a  long  spear 
upon  his  shoulder,  and,  ready  to  his  hand,  a  club,  with  which  to 
chastise  lazy  women  or  to  drive  away  a  greedy  child  that  might 
venture  to  dip  its  fingers  into  the  falling  fat. 

Krif  was  the  only  grown  man  in  the  dwelling.  He  was  very 
tall  and  muscular.  His  light  brown  skin  was  sunburnt  and 
matted  with  black  hair  where  mingled  a  little  grey.  He  wore  bis 
hair  long,  plaited  into  fantastic  shapes,  decorated  with  shells  and 
dried  red  berries.  His  face  and  body  were  tattooed  with  varia¬ 
tions  of  his  totem.  He  sat  negligent  and  watchful  while  his 
squaws  toiled.  These  women,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  full-grown, 
and  a  number  of  children,  boys  and  girls,  all  nude,  circulated 
about  the  dwelling.  The  women  w-ore  only  decorative  fringes 
taken  from  animals,  and  hair  ornaments  devised  by  themselves. 
While  two  turned  the  heavy  spit,  one  sat  cross-legged  repairing 
a  net.  Another  renewed  the  haft  of  a  spear.  Yet  another,  with 
a  forked  branch,  swept  up  the  entrails  of  an  animal  eaten  the 
night  before,  and  threw  them  out  into  the  lake.  The  elder 
children,  sharp  flints  in  their  small  hands,  endlessly  polished  the 
stones  to  make  blades  or  the  heads  of  axes.  Over  all  this  labour 
Krif,  mighty  hunter,  master  of  all,  let  fall  an  indolent  gaze.  He 
was  preoccupied  by  hunger,  and  he  sniffed  greedily  the  roast 
meat.  Tolerantly  he  watched  two  little  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  The  boy  with  a  small  stick  w'as  pretending  to  hunt  the 
little  girl,  who  impersonated  an  otter.  They  were  making 
believe.  At  a  certain  moment  the  boy  jabbed  the  girl  too  hard, 
bat  she  did  not  cry.  She  flew  at  him  like  a  little  savage  animal, 
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clawing  at  his  face,  Krif  laughed  as  they  rolled  about.  He  was 
man.  He  could  laugh,  make  a  sound  which  no  beast  could  utter. 
He  watched  for  a  moment  the  girl  Seil,  who  separated  the  two 
children,  striking  each  with  her  clenched  fist  until  they  howled 
and  ran  away.  He  realised  that  Seil  was  pleasing.  She  was 
tall  for  her  years,  about  thirteen,  slender,  but  woman  already. 
Her  curly  black  hair  framed  an  oval  face,  with  small  features 
and  dark,  laughing  eyes.  Krif  made  a  sound  to  which  at  once 
Seil  responded,  coming  towards  him,  head  bent.  Krif  was  not 
in  a  savage  mood.  He  took  her  arm  in  one  hand,  inspected  it, 
looked  at  Seil  with  a  sudden  light  in  his  eyes.  At  that  moment 
the  elder  women  unhooked  the  spit  and  placed  the  meat  upon  a 
plate  of  baked  clay.  Krif  forgot  Seil ;  bending  down  towards  the 
meat,  he  began  to  carve  for  himself,  thrusting  fragments  into 
his  mouth.  All  the  children  had  come  in,  and  with  the  women 
waited  until  the  chief  should  have  eaten  enough. 

Seil  did  not  always  have  work  to  do.  Sometimes  there  were 
no  stones  to  polish  and  she  was  just  too  young  to  be  employed 
ill  hollowing  out  a  trunk  or  fishing.  She  went  out  upon  the 
platform,  looking  over  the  lake  where  a  little  blue  mist  hung 
along  the  trees.  It  was  soft  and  warm.  She  felt  happy.  She 
did  not  know  why.  Then  she  conceived  a  desire  to  play  with 
her  sister  Nurga,  She  was  called  Nurga  because  she  was  so  fat, 
just  as  Seil  drew  her  name  from  her  capacity  to  swim  like  a 
fish.  Nurga  was  very  regular  in  her  habits.  An  hour  after  a 
meal  she  was  always  found  in  the  women’s  hut.  Seil  called 
her.  There  was  no  reply.  It  did  not  occur  to  Seil  that  Nurga 
might  not  be  within.  She  concluded  that  Nurga  refused  to 
answer.  Seil  could  not  conceive  absence  or  presence.  A  thing 
was,  or  it  was  not.  So  she  went  along  the  drawbridge  to  the 
shore.  She  was  rather  frightened  there,  for  she  knew  that  men 
might  carry  her  away.  But  she  had  lost  the  red  berries  which 
she  liked  to  twine  in  her  hair.  She  liked  red  berries  for  herself, 
and  when  they  were  upon  her  head  she  felt  elevated. 

The  days  passed.  Krif  was  busy  hunting,  for  the  fishing  had 
been  unfortunate  of  late,  and  a  wild  ox  which  he  had  speared 
found  strength  enough  to  drown  in  the  lake,  his  body  irrecover¬ 
able.  Seil  had  understood  the  contact  of  Krif.  Her  time  had 
oome  to  enter  the  women’s  hut  and  become  one  of  Krif’s  wives. 
The  idea  bred  in  her  neither  resentment  nor  repulsion.  She  was 
too  familiar  with  birth  and  death  to  have  curiosities.  As  for 
Krif,  he  was  what  he  was,  the  chief,  not  only  who  must  be 
obeyed,  but  whom  it  does  not  occur  to  one  to  disobey.  Men  had 
not  disturbed  her,  for  about  her  were  only  small  boys.  She 
remembered  that  a  little  while  before  one  of  her  brothers,  older 
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than  she,  had  been  slain  by  Krif  and  flung  into  the  lake  because 
he  had  approached  one  of  the  women.  Others,  she  knew,  had 
left  the  dwelling  and  gone  into  the  country  to  steal  themselves 
a  wife.  There  was  room  in  the  tribe  for  only  one  man ;  when  a 
boy  grew  up  to  need  a  mate,  he  must  go  or  die. 

Now,  as  she  went  along  the  shore,  she  thought  simple  thoughts. 
It  was  hot.  Here  w^ere  some  berries,  but  they  were  withered 
and  did  not  please  her.  A  snake  crossed  her  path ;  she  did  not 
touch  it,  for  it  was  not  good  to  eat.  As  she  came  back  towards 
the  settlement  she  saw  in  the  brushwood  something  that  terrified 
and  excited  her.  It  was  an  unknown  man  who  stood  watching 
her  from  a  distance.  He  was  not  of  her  tribe,  for  she  could  see  a 
strange  totem  upon  his  arm.  She  was  paralysed  with  fear.  He 
would  steal  her.  But  all  the  same,  something  in  his  face  made 
her  stay.  This  was  Antar,  aged  sixteen,  perhaps,  but  strong  as 
a  grown  man,  who  had  recently  fled  his  tribe.  Seil  pleased  him, 
and  the  impulse  to  capture  her  came  to  him.  But  she  was  too 
near  the  drawbridge,  and  through  the  brushwood  he  could  see 
the  back  of  Krif,  spear  over  one  shoulder.  He  hesitated  between 
fear  and  desire,  and  Seil,  recovering  self-control,  ran  to  the  draw¬ 
bridge  and  disapi)eared  into  one  of  the  huts. 

Antar  could  not  drive  her  out  of  his  mind.  He  had  no  criterion 
of  beauty.  He  did  not  know  that  she  was  fair.  She  was  a 
woman,  and  he  wanted  a  woman.  Also  she  attracted  him 
differently  from  one  or  two  whom  he  could  see  about  the  plat¬ 
form.  All  day  he  waited,  like  a  wild  beast,  and  all  night.  He 
needed  no  food ;  he  was  used  to  going  without  for  a  couple  of 
days.  As  for  Seil,  nearly  all  that  day,  w'hile  she  polished  stones 
she  sang  a  little  song  on  only  two  notes.  Others  took  it  up,  and 
all  through  the  huts  rang  the  monotonous  chant.  She  felt  still 
happier,  she  did  not  know'  why.  She  was  afraid,  but  pleasure 
mixed  in  the  fear.  When  the  night  was  advanced,  as  if  guided 
by  an  instinct,  she  quietly  crept  out  of  the  hut  and  went  on  to 
the  platform  to  look  towards  the  shore.  She  stood,  the  moon¬ 
light  picking  out  her  charming  profile.  She  waited,  she  did  not 
know  for  what.  It  was  natural  to  her  to  go  to  Krif  if  he  wanted 
her,  but  she  w'aited  all  the  same  for  unknown  experience.  Then, 
cleaving  the  silvery  oil  of  the  moonlit  waters,  she  saw  a  dark 
head — something  swimming  tow'ards  her  with  even  strokes. 
Soon  the  man  she  had  seen  clasped  his  hands  over  the  top  of  a 
pile  and  looked  up  at  her,  his  eyes  shining,  his  mouth  parted  by 
a  smile.  He  pleased  her.  She  liked  the  big  brown  muscles 
brought  out  by  the  attitude.  Seil  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “  love,”  but  she  knew  that  this  young  man  made  her 
glad,  filled  her  with  a  vague  ache.  They  w'ere  silent,  for  neither 
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possessed  more  than  thirty  or  forty  words,  but  they  drew  each 
other  with  all  their  force.  The  man  had  noiselessly  hoisted  him¬ 
self  up  the  pile,  which  he  now  clasped  with  his  knees.  He  was 
incredibly  brave,  for  in  that  attitude  a  spear  thrust  would  end 
him.  Seil  was  afraid  just  then,  and  fear  heightened  in  her  breast 
the  queer  ache  she  had  never  known  before.  Then  Antar’s  free 
hand  went  out  and  gripped  her  wrist,  so  that  his  finger  nails  bit 
into  her  skin.  Seil  experienced  a  strange  intensification  of  that 
delicious  ache,  but  she  was  woman  already,  though  still  so  near 
the  beast.  She  snatched  away  her  wrist,  and  turned  round  with 
an  air  of  contempt  Still  she  did  not  flee.  After  a  moment  she 
came  nearer  again,  as  if  moved  by  curiosity.  She  saw  that  the 
man  was  about  to  leap  upon  the  platform.  She  thought  of  Krif, 
and,  an  exquisite  terror  invading  her,  she  seized  the  pile  and 
slid  down.  A  hand  touched  her  rough  curls.  Together,  slowly 
and  noiselessly  as  snakes,  they  slid  down  towards  the  water. 
Side  by  side,  swimming  slowly,  they  reached  the  shore.  Antar 
lifted  her  up  in  his  arms,  and,  running  nimbly,  carried  her  away 
towards  the  secret  brushwood.  As  he  went,  Seil  rubbed  her 
face  against  his  shoulder,  and  about  his  neck  clasped  her  arms. 

IV. — The  Neolithic  Home. 

So  much  for  one  particular  time,  one  particular  type,  and  one 
particular  place.  The  writer  estimates  that  in  general  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  above  must  have  applied  very  broadly  because  they 
correspond  with  the  average  nature  of  man,  desirous  and  inarticu¬ 
late;  the  average  nature  of  woman,  frightened  and  attracted. 
But  since  there  are  traces  of  the  neolithic  period  all  over  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Asia,  since  we  may  presume  that  there  were 
no  Behring  Straits,  and  therefore  that  communication  betw'een 
Europe  and  America  took  place  slowly  through  Northern  Asia, 
we  must  assume  that  differences  in  climate,  in  feeling,  and  especi¬ 
ally  differences  due  to  distance,  must  have  arisen.  .One  must 
conceive  the  prehistoric  period  as  being  as  varied  as  our  owm. 
If  we  consider  the  existing  differences  betw’een  a  civilised  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  an  Andaman  Islander,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  intensity  of  communication  by  rail,  steamer,  book,  and 
missionary  which  we  have  experienced  for  a  hundred  years,  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  differences  of  living  are  difficult  to 
abolish.  If,  in  spite  of  all  modern  advantages,  the  Chinaman 
still  lives  so  differently  from  the  Canadian ,  then  in  the  neolithic 
period,  when  there  were  no  nations,  practically  no  tribes,  when 
a  change  of  continent  meant  a  five-thousand-mile  walk,  we  must 
assume  that  a  great  variety  of  ways  of  life  must  have  arisen. 
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If,  in  the  main,  the  life  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
was  common,  we  can  also  trace  from  savage  ways  of  to-day 
other  ways  of  living,  of  which  something  must  be  said.  The 
reader,  if  he  be  inclined  to  pursue  this  study  more  thoroughly, 
should  be  warned  against  drawing  conclusions  from  the  present 
life  of  savage  tribes.  Though  it  may  be  that  a  population  has 
been  isolated  on  an  island,  so  far  as  we  know  for  thousands  of 


years,  the  way  of  life  of  these  people  may  not  have  stayed  exactly 
where  it  was,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  The  Outline  of  History, 
makes  an  observation  so  important  that  we  must  reproduce  it  in 
full  :  ‘  ‘  Primordial  man  could  have  had  little  or  no  tradition  before 
the  development  of  speech.  All  savage  and  primitive  peoples  of 
to-day,  on  the  contrary,  are  soaked  in  tradition — the  tradition  of 
thousands  of  generations.  They  may  have  weapons  like  their 
remote  ancestors,  and  methods  like  them,  but  what  were  slight 
and  shallow'  impressions  on  the  minds  of  their  predecessors  are 
now  deep  and  intricate  grooves  worn  throughout  the  intervening 
centuries,  generation  by  generation.” 

Still,  if  w’e  make  that  allow’ance,  the  way  of  life  of  modem 
savages  does  lead  us  to  possible  conclusions.  The  most  important 
collection  of  such  facts  is  to  be  found  in  Fehlinger’s  book 
Sexual  Life  of  Primitive  People  (translated  by  Dr,  S.  Herbert 
and  Mrs.  Herbert).  We  may  conclude  that  prehistoric  people  did 
not  know  what  we  call  modesty.  According  to  Fehlinger,  as 
regards  modesty,  the  Xingu  Indians  converse  on  any  sexual  sub- 
ject  without  any  reserve ;  the  young  Australian  natives,  male  and 
female,  carelessly  go  nude,  and  so  do  the  Kenyas  of  Central 
Borneo.  That  is  also  the  case  with  the  Eskimos  inside  their 
snow  huts.  Fehlinger  records  the  observation  of  Friederici  to 
the  effect  that  many  of  the  articles  supposed  to  be  due  to  modesty 
are  decorative  or  protective.  Fehlinger  considers  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  lovers  to  seek  concealment  may  be  due  to  their  fear  of 
attack  while  they  are  absorbed.  As  regards  orgies,  he  thinks  that 
they  are  merely  ceremonial,  and  records  that  among  savages  there 
is  very  little  public  licentiousness.  We  may  presume  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  is  neolithic,  and  that  in  those  days  women,  being  in 
their  innocency,  did  not  look  upon  the  exposure  of  the  body  as 
anything  remarkable.  Woman  at  that  time  was  probably  animal 
in  her  expressions,  and  she  probably  shared  the  impulses  of  the 
animal.  Modesty  is  a  modern  invention,  and  it  may  be  that  M. 
Anatole  France  is  right  in  ascribing  it  to  the  devil. 

We  may  further  conclude  that  there  can  have  been  in  the  neo¬ 
lithic  period  no  equivalent  of  the  modem  idea  of  marriage,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  neolithic  idea  involved  ownership  of  woman  by 
man  :  of  this  we  find  more  than  a  trace  in  the  modem  white 
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wwld.  From  that  point  of  view  the  savage  races  do  not  greatly 
vary.  In  some  tribes  the  man  is  to-day  compelled  to  marry  the 
mother  of  his  child  ;  in  others  he  is  not.  It  is,  of  course,  import¬ 
ant  to  record  that  among  savages  the  child  is  not  the  handicap 
which  it  may  prove  in  civilised  society,  but  a  potential  bread¬ 
winner.  No  doubt,  in  the  neolithic  period  the  barren  wife  would 
be  retained  so  long  as  she  was  pleasing,  or  [lerformed  useful 
offices  in  the  household ;  but  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
child  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she  obtained  the  status  that  was  given 
to  the  mother.  As  soon  as  the  mother  ceased  to  please  she  prob¬ 
ably  became  a  more  important  person,  becaiise  the  old  man  of  the 
tribe  could  easily  find  new  girls  with  whom  to  toy,  while  he 
instinctively  knew  that  the  satisfactory  cooking  of  his  meat  was 
a  talent  rather  more  scarce.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  equivalent  of  modern  morals  existed  in  neolithic  days. 
Even  to-day  we  find  great  laxity  before  marriage  in  the  lower 
castes  of  Kashmir,  Agra,  Oudh,  Berar,  and  South  India.  Among 
the  Ghasyas  of  Baroda  we  find  the  custom  of  trial  marriage. 
The  idea  of  trial  probably  goes  with  the  idea  of  fertility,  for  some 
tribes,  which  do  not  recognise  trial  marriage,  do  give  a  better 
social  status  to  the  woman  who  bears  a  child  than  to  the  one 
who  cannot.  Her  status  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
produces  a  valuable  asset ;  the  idea  is  probably  neolithic  in  origin. 

As  regards  marriage,  we  may  in  a  sense  recognise  an  equivalent 
in  the  fact  that  the  women  of  the  tribe  were  attached  to  the 
chief ;  though  this  does  not  resemble  modem  monogamous 
marriage,  it  establishes  marriage  in  a  vague  form.  Though 
divorce  presumably  took  the  form  of  a  stone  club,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  neolithic  man  was  any  more  brutal  than 
the  modem  lion,  which  does  not  as  a  mle  torture  the  lioness,  and 
which,  in  fact,  will  hunt  for  her  while  she  is  bearing  her  cubs. 
The  main  idea  of  marriage,  namely  the  faithfulness  of  women, 
was  certainly  present  in  neolithic  times.  The  faithfulness  of 
man  had,  of  course,  not  been  thought  of,  and  was  not  to  become 
even  remotely  operative  before  the  present  day. 

We  find  more  hints  of  neolithic  probabilities  in  the  savage 
tribes  that  Fehlinger  considers.  Nearly  everywhere  we  see  that 
married  women  are  expected  to  be  faithful ;  this  is  so  usual  that 
exceptions  are  worth  quoting.  For  instance,  the  Djats  of 
Baluchistan,  and  the  Mirasis,  are  quite  careless  of  conjugal 
fidelity;  the  Kora  was,  of  Madras,  will  go  further :  when  in  debt 
they  sell  or  pawn  their  wives.  Those  are  among  the  few  excep¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  are  raonog- 
Mnous,  and  a  seducer  is  generally  murdered.  It  may  be  said 
that  to-day  most  tribes  are  monogamous.  We  still  find  polyandry 
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(women  endowed  with  several  husbands)  in  Central  Africa  and 
in  the  north  of  India,  but  this  is  rare.  We  must  assume  that 
there  was  no  polyandry  in  the  neolithic  period,  because  the  old 
man  of  the  tribe  would  never  have  tolerated  a  rival.  It  may 
have  arisen  in  a  very  recent  period,  say  five  or  six  thousand  years 
ago,  when  the  taboos  made  it  difiicult  to  procure  a  wife,  when  the 
young  rivals  of  the  old  men,  expelled  from  the  tribes,  decided  to 
co-operate  to  obtain  a  wife  by  force  and  then  to  share  her  fairly. 

This  is  a  very  important  point,  owing  to  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  there  was  a  prehistoric  time  when  woman  grew’  so  import¬ 
ant  that  she  governed  the  tribe.  This  is  called  the  matriarcW. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  over  the  matriarchate, 
and  we  find  such  authorities  as  Lester  Ward  and  J.  J.  Atkinson 
contradicting  each  other  absolutely.  The  truth  is  probably  some¬ 
where  between  the  two  positions.  In  the  neolithic  period  woman 
was  probably  neither  a  ruler  nor  a  slave.  When  the  chief  went 
hunting  the  mothers  would  naturally  control  the  children  and 
domestic  affairs.  As  domestic  affairs  were  the  politics  of  that 
period,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  elder  mothers  met  to  decide 
what  should  be  done.  If  the  chief  stayed  away  a  long  time  it 
is  possible  that  feminine  republics  arose.  It  is  also  possible  that 
when  the  chief  returned  he  found  it  rather  difficult  to  take  up  the 
reins  of  government,  because  many  things  in  regard  to  children, 
fishing,  building,  would  be  in  train  in  which  he  would  have  no 
share.  In  some  cases  the  chief  would  violently  recapture  his 
authority  with  a  club,  but  in  others,  being  comfortable,  he  would 
probably,  without  thinking  out  the  situation,  ]ed  that  all  was 
going  well  and  tolerate  feminine  management.  Thus  the  women 
might  acquire  authority ;  the  male  child  would  take  the  situation 
for  granted,  and  reproduce  it  w’hen  he  formed  his  own  family. 
In  that  sense  there  may  have  been  a  matriarchate,  but  to  suggest 
that  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  women  is  an  illusion. 
However  active  they  might  be,  and  whatever  power  they  might 
possess,  the  man  certainly  retained  the  stone  veto. 

One  w’ord  should  be  said  as  to  monogamy.  We  have  pictured 
the  old  man  of  the  tribe  as  polygamous.  That  is  not  doubtful, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  when  hunting  was 
bad  the  chief  found  it  difficult  to  secure  enough  food  for  himself 
and  his  wives.  It  would  not  occur  to  him  to  reduce  his  ow’n  por¬ 
tion,  so  he  probably  ceased  to  maintain  so  many  w’ives,  using 
the  simple  devices  of  adult  murder  and  infanticide.  Presumably 
neolithic  woman  looked  upon  this  method  as  normal,  and  it  is 
probable  that  she  did  not  turn  against  the  chief  because  his  hands 
were  embrued  w’ith  blood ;  something  of  this  attitude  persists  m 
modern  women.  Therefore,  as  men  multiplied,  as  tribes  formed. 
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it  became  more  and  more  inconvenient  to  have  a  great  number 
of  wives.  Monogamy  arose,  not  from  a  moral  instinct,  but  as  a 
matter  of  expediency.  Monogamy  is  purely  a  question  of  food ; 
if  we  could  conceive  a  pestilence  destroying  nine-tenths  of  the 
human  race,  polygamy  would  probably  reassert  itself  as  nature’s 
method  of  re-peopling  the  world.  There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  in  the  neolithic  period  there  w’ere  couples  as  tenderly  united 
as  are  to-day  the  birds,  where  purity  was  preserv^ed  by  habit 
rather  than  by  love.  If  once  more  we  consider  the  savages  we 
discover  a  few  strange  things.  Many  tribes  are  monogamous, 
and  impose  the  death  penalty  for  infidelity.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  many  Australian  tribes  a  woman  may  be  doubly 
married  :  in  the  first  place  to  an  elderly  legal  husband  who  can 
afford  to  pay  her  price,  in  the  second  place  to  a  variable  lover. 
Both  these  marriages  are  tolerated,  and  Fehlinger  records  that 
sometimes  the  young  lover  kills  the  elderly  husband.  This  is 
an  important  vestige,  for  it  represents  the  end  of  the  old  man 
of  the  tribe  :  one  day,  when  he  grew’  weak,  the  young  man  came 
in,  slew  him,  and  took  over  his  women.  Other  tribes,  such  as 
the  Koryaks  of  Northern  Asia,  have  strange  views  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  kill  illegitimate  children.  In  north-western  Brazil  we 
find  a  civilised  development  of  a  neolithic  idea  :  the  old  man 
passes  his  children  on  to  a  young  man,  who  must  support  them. 
This  is  a  patriarchal  vestige ;  the  chief  enjoys  the  rights  over 
women  and  gets  rid  of  the  consequences. 

It  follows  from  this  consideration  that  in  the  neolithic  period 
a  woman  was  looked  upon  as  valuable  property ;  she  retained  this 
character  up  to  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  she  began 
to  work  outside  the  home.  Women’s  economic  independence  has 
cost  her  her  value.  In  neolithic  times,  being  a  piece  of  property, 
she  may  have  been  treated  with  the  regard  that  is  everywhere 
accorded  to  valuable  horses.  Possibly  savage  courtship  customs 
indicate  the  neolithic  point  of  view’.  In  a  great  many  tribes  to¬ 
day  we  find  that  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  must  perform  a 
sham  capture,  opposed  by  force  by  the  relatives  of  the  bride, 
by  her  sc  reams  and  tears.  Fehlinger  does  not  consider  that  this 
necessarily  points  to  the  neolithic  habit  of  marriage  by  capture, 
but  rather  to  the  fact  that  girls  w’ere  often  given  against  their 
will.  His  opinion,  however,  is  frequently  controverted,  and  it 
16  much  more  likely  that  this  common  custom  does  point  to  the 
etealing  of  w’ives  in  neolithic  days.  It  is  w’orth  recording  that 
imong  the  Garos  of  Assam  it  is  the  bridegroom  who  is  captured  ; 
Fehlinger  does  not  think  that  this  points  to  mother-rule,  and 
other  anthropologists  agree  with  him ;  what  it  does  point  to  the 
present  writer  is  unable  to  say. 
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Apart  from  this  question,  involving  polygamy,  we  have  also 
to  consider  another  condition  which  may  have  arisen  towards  the 
end  of  the  neolithic  period,  and  that  is  promiscuity.  Promis- 
cuity,  namely  indiscriminate  relations  between  men  and  women 
inside  a  tribe,  is  still  present  in  the  world;  sometimes  it  is  regu¬ 
lated,  limited  inside  a  family,  and  sometimes  it  is  general.  We 
have  already  quoted  the  Korawas  and  the  Djats.  We  must  add 
that  a  great  many  tribes  have  only  a  limited  conception  of  what 
we  call  incest.  Promiscuity  is  not  to-day  a  general  system;  h 
existed  formerly  among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  it 
still  prevails  in  small  groups  in  northern  Asia.  According  to 
Fehlinger  it  is  a  phase  in  the  development  of  the  tribe.  The 
present  writer  would  suggest  that  promiscuity  is  abnormal,  and 
that  it  arises  only  when  there  is  a  very  fluctuating  population, 
when  many  strange  women  are  brought  in  by  capture,  when  tribes 
coalesce  for  purposes  of  war,  in  times  of  pestilence,  or  when  many 
are  killed  in  battle  :  in  other  words,  in  unsettled  periods.  As 
soon  as  men  settle  some  regular  arrangement,  such  as  polygamy 
or  monogamy,  comes  in,  and  promiscuity  disappears.  We  may 
imagine  that  in  the  neolithic  period,  though  the  old  man  would 
not  tolerate  a  rival,  he  might  by  death  be  replaced  half  a  dozen 
times  or  more  in  the  life  of  one  woman ;  that  is  not  promiscuity. 
Actually,  promiscuity  was  probably  destroyed  when  exogamy 
appeared  as  the  most  important  modifying  factor  of  the  neolithic 
period. 

Exogamy,  meaning  compulsion  upon  a  man  to  select  a  wife 
out  of  a  group  bearing  a  totem  different  from  his  own,  is  the  root 
of  constituted  races  and  nations.  It  probably  arose  towards  the 
end  of  the  neolithic  period,  perhaps  only  in  the  age  of  bronze, 
when  small  groups,  headed  by  a  chief,  had  learnt  to  live  together. 
We  find  traces  of  it  still,  notably  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  where 
no  woman  may  have  relations  with  a  man  unless  he  belongs  to 
another  exogamic  group  :  that  is  to  say,  to  a  family  of  different 
blood.  Fehlinger  points  out  that  the  custom  was  not  necessarily 
a  vestige  of  the  idea  that  you  should  not  marry  into  your  own 
family ;  he  thinks  that  we  must  look  upon  exogamy  as  a  pre¬ 
historic  tendency  in  men.  Fehlinger  has  on  the  subject  an 
interesting  theory  :  that  exogamy  may  have  been  temporary,  and 
that  a  young  man  may  have  sought  a  wife  outside  his  tribe  when 
they  were  scarce  inside  the  tribe.  He  suggests  also  that  women 
may  have  been  scarce,  owing  to  female  infanticide,  which  was 
prevalent ;  girl  babies  were  killed  so  that  the  tribe  might  not  be 
encumbered  during  migration  or  in  battle.  He  considers  that 
the  tribes  may  have  observed  the  bad  effect  of  inbreeding,  though 
he  doubts  whether  they  could  understand  them.  He  comes  down 
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finally  to  two  principal  points  of  view.  One  of  them  is  that, 
inside  families  which  had  attained  a  certain  stage  of  development, 
the  fact  that  the  children  were  brought  up  together,  presumably 
nude,  reduced  inside  the  family  the  mystery  which  determines 
661  attraction.  In  other  words,  the  young  people  of  the  tribe, 
being  accustomed  to  each  other,  found  extreme  mystery  and  there¬ 
fore  attraction  in  strangers.  Therefore,  in  the  neolithic  period, 
it  is  probable  that  the  expelled  young  men,  though  they  were 
forced  to  find  wives  in  other  tribes,  may  also  have  preferred  them. 
Wife-stealing  may  have  been  attractive  rather  than  compulsory. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  wife  was  not  always  stolen,  in  this 
sense,  that  she  must  have  placed  herself  in  the  w’ay  of  the  thief. 
The  other  alternative  put  forward  by  Fehlinger  is  anthropo¬ 
logically  sounder.  Though  he  does  not  commit  himself  (any 
more  than  does  Westennarck)  to  the  debatable  view  that  incest 
necessarily  lowers  the  intellectual  and  physical  value  of  the 
children,  he  does  suggest  that  the  exogamous  stock  may  have 
been  stronger,  therefore  that  it  prevailed  over  the  children  of 
inbred  groups ;  the  fact  that  these  people  were  born  of  parents  of 
different  blood  may  have  produced  in  them  an  instinct.  They 
acquired  an  heredity  which  bade  them  once  again  seek  their 
(rives  in  groups  of  different  blood.  Little  by  little  this  instinct 
to  avoid  relations  with  one’s  own  family  may  have  translated 
itself  into  our  feeling  of  repulsion  before  the  idea. 

V. — The  Kiss. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  the  above  the  reader  will  have  gathered 
an  idea  of  the  position  of  woman  in  that  dim  period  which  pre¬ 
cedes  history.  It  is  impossible  to  make  more  than  intelligent 
guesses.  The  general  picture  is  that  of  a  favoured  slave,  some¬ 
times  brutally  treated,  but  asserting  herself  by  good  brains,  of 
which  presumably  some  existed  in  neolithic  times.  We 
must  not  look  upon  these  people  as  too  near  the  beast.  The 
person  who  discovered  fire,  the  one  who  first  thought  of  spinning 
flax,  were  not  only  far  from  stupid,  but  probably  extraordinary 
persons — geniuses ;  to-day  he  who  is  fit  to  be  a  genius  can  draw 
on  the  libraries,  the  experience,  and  the  tradition  of  five  thousand 
years.  Prehistoric  man  had  nothing,  and  of  that  he  made  some¬ 
thing.  No  doubt  there  were  also  w’oinen  of  brilliant  intellect, 
and  no  doubt,  too,  they  asserted  themselves. 

How  they  were  treated  as  regards  the  emotions  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  From  that  point  of  view  they  were  slaves,  and  it  is  doubt- 
fnl  that  in  the  modern  sense  they  were  loved.  We  may  conclude 
this  for  a  peculiar  reason  :  so  far  as  w^e  know,  the  kiss,  symbol 
of  love  rather  than  of  lust,  is  a  modern  invention. 
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The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  a  large  portion  o( 
the  world  to-day  the  kiss  is  not  practised.  According  to  Mr 
Havelock  Ellis  it  does  not  exist  in  Eastern  Asia,  except  in  Japan 
In  China  mothers  go  so  far  as  to  threaten  their  naughty  children 
that  they  will  give  them  “the  white  man’s  kiss.”  In 
Aphrodite,  by  PieiTe  Louys,  Demetrios  enters  the  garden  of 
the  courtesans  to  find  “  yellow’  maidens  who  refuse  their  lips." 
Again,  in  Almayer’s  Foily,  by  Joseph  Conrad,  we  see  that 
when  Nina  kisses  Dain  the  Malay  he  is  startled  by  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  caress,  Malay  women  are  said  to  kiss  their  little  children 
but  this  is  probably  merely  the  tigress  nuzzling  her  cubs. 

We  find  the  key  to  this  in  Greek  writers,  sneering  at  the 
barbarians  who  know  nothing  of  the  refinements  of  love.  We 
find  this  contempt  particularly  in  the  Lower  Greeks  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  Originally,  the  relations  of  men  and  women — and  this 
certainly  applies  to  the  neolithic  period — were  governed  exclusively 
by  the  sex  impulse,  and  a  certain  analogy  with  the  relationships 
of  animals  will  lead  the  reflective  observer  to  conclude  that  a 
demand  to  which  one  cannot  assign  a  date  may  have  arisen  for 
a  variation  of  the  normal  forms.  Whereas,  on  the  original  lines, 
the  kiss  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  it  presumably  became 
accidental.  As  humanity  derived  satisfaction  from  it,  the  kiss 
presumably  persisted.  By  degrees  the  caress  became  separated 
from  the  idea  of  passion.  It  became  symbolic  of  affection.  It 
became  a  caress  entirely  by  itself,  and  little  by  little  grew  almost 
commonplace. 

Still,  let  us  say  in  conclusion  that  this  brief  analysis  of  the 
kiss  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  situation  of  woman  in  neolithic  days. 
Before  the  kiss  there  was  no  love  in  the  modern  sense,  but  only 
an  almost  functional  exercise.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  number 
of  men  to-day  aie  still  neolithic;  many  a  working-class  woman 
never  receives  a  kiss  from  her  husband  until  he  chooses  to  play 
the  lover.  Thus  we  may  say,  as  regards  neolithic  woman,  that 
she  probably  did  not  know  the  kiss,  therefore  that  she  did  not 
know  the  refinements  of  love.  There  probably  was  faithfulness, 
sacrifice,  but  there  was  no  delicacy.  The  love  which  governs  the 
history  of  woman  was  unborn.  Society  had  to  evolve  much 
more  before  there  could  flicker  in  it  anything  so  fugitive. 
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(To  be  continued.) 
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SORTES  VIRGILIAN^ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  for  March,  Mr.  Herman  Cohen,  in  his 
interesting  article  Sortes  Virgiliance,  refers  to  Sortes  Biblica,  and  in  that 
connection  cites  St.  Augustine.  He  has  apparently  overlooked  the 
striking  story  of  the  Saint’s  conversion  in  The  Confessions  of  St. 
Huiustine,  viii.  c.  12.  Hearing  repeatedly  a  voice  that  bade  him 
"take,  read,”  he  interpreted  it  “  to  be  no  other  than  a  Divine  com¬ 
mand,  to  open  the  lxx)k  and  read  the  first  chapter  I  should  find.  .  .  . 
With  such  an  inspiration  then  ...  I  took,  opened,  and  in  silence 
read  the  passage  on  which  my  eyes  first  fell  :  ‘  Not  in  rioting  and 
dninkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and 
envying;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision 
for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof  ’  (Rom.  xiii.,  13,  14).  No 
further  would  I  read ;  nor  was  there  any  need  to  do  so ;  for  instantly 
at  the  end  of  this  sentence,  as  though  my  heart  were  flooded  with  a 
light  of  peace,  all  the  shadows  of  doubt  melted  away.” 

Ycurs  faithfully, 

H.  F.  B.  COMPSTON. 

University  of  London  Club. 

March  19th,  1924. 


THE  PALESTINE  QUESTION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  Captain  Chisholm  D.  Brunton,  in  his  letter 
to  your  last  issue,  has  added  to  the  inaccurate  statements  that  I  corrected 
in  my  article  in  your  March  number. 

(1)  I  did  not  designate  Captain  Brunton  as  ”  an  official  of  the 
Palestine  Government,”  but  was  careful  to  describe  him  as  ”  one  who 

I  was  formerly  an  official  in  Palestine,”  as  he  was  attached  to  the  military 
I  and  not  to  the  civil  administration. 

(2)  The  implication  that  an  appreciable  number  of  Palestinian 
Arabs  joined  the  Sherif’s  army  cannot  be  borne  out  by  any  evidence. 
The  only  Arabs  who  fought  on  the  Allied  side  were  those  from  the 
Hedjaz. 

(3)  It  is  true  that  the  expenses  of  the  Immigration  Department 
form  part  of  the  Palestine  Budget,  but  they  are  provided,  not  out  of 
a  general  income-tax,  which  does  not  exist,  but  out  of  the  landing-tax 
paid  by  the  immigrants,  which  actually  yields  a  surplus  for  the 
Immigration  Department.  The  employment  of  Jewish  settlers  on  road 
work  in  the  country  in  which  the  Mandate  declares  their  National  Home 
shall  be  established  is  surely  the  essence  of  justice.  I  travelled  on 
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those  roads  myself  in  1921,  and  heard  nothing  but  praise  concernine 
their  rapid  and  efficient  construction. 

(4)  It  is  impossible  to  argue  with  anybody  who  believes  the  fantastic 
legend  that  “  political  power  in  Palestine  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Russian  Jews.”  Captain  Brunton’s  “reliable  reports”  evidently 
do  not  give  the  names  of  these  powerful  politicians. 

(5)  Captain  Brunton  may  accept  what  Mr.  Zangwill  writes  in  T}xt 
Voice  of  Jerusalem,  p.  269,  but  ffie  Zionist  Organisation  does  not,  and 
Mr.  Zangwill  is  not  the  spokesman  of  this  Organisation  or  even  a 
member  of  it. 

(6)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  British  Government  and  the  League 
of  Nations  are  responsible  “  for  the  governing  of  the  Arab  majority  in 
Palestine  against  its  will.”  The  opposition  to  British  administration 
is  voiced  by  a  small  and  noisy  group,  who  have  no  mandate  from  the 
Arab  population  as  a  whole,  and  who  are  primarily  interested  in 
oppressing  the  fellaheen  as  they  were  allowed  to  do  in  pre-war  times. 
At  any  rate,  what  Captain  Brunton  designates  as  the  “  rule  of  force" 
has  brought  far  more  lasting  advantages  to  the  country  than  could 
possibly  accrue  from  the  misrule  of  force  that  would  immediately  ensue 
if  Great  Britain  withdrew  from  Palestine. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Israel  Cohen. 

April  nth,  1924. 
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